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Bemerton Estate is a set of Greater London 
Council blocks of flats, up to eight years old, with 
a high percentage of young families. It falls in the 
Barnsbury Study team’s area (see Michael Barc- 
lay, Islington 1984, May 10), and according to 
them is surrounded by twenty of the traffic 
“black”? spots in Barnsbury. Yet there is no 
playground within the estate (except for a tod- 
dler’s green, out of bounds to older children) and 
no park: these can only be reached by crossing 
the busy roads. The situation repeats itself 
throughout the country. 

On Thursday, May 16, the residents of Bemerton 
Estate formed a tenants’ association, whose main 
aim was not—perhaps surprisingly—to reduce 
rents, but to get a playground. This week, Peace 
News conducted a modest survey on Bemerton, 
asking what people considered their greatest im- 
mediate need (88% said playspace for children 
or an adventure playground). They were also 
asked if they approved of this paper’s request to 
readers to turn out to clear an area next Sunday 
for this purpose (94% did—and some promised to 
help). 

What happens on Sunday has yet to be arranged 
in detail. We hope that the GLC will not see our 
proposal as in any way an attempt to undermine 
its long-term plans: indeed the opposite. It is clear 
that, in many ways, GLC tenants are well served 
by their authority and realise it. 


But it is also clear that the machinery of the GLC 
is often unconscionably slow and that, as members 
of the Barnsbury Study point out, this justifies 
one or two of the smaller areas in Islington 
claiming priority treatment. Although the “Gandhi 
Playspace” which we have suggested, is only an 
intermediate scheme, the principle of incorporat- 
ing large adventure and conventional play areas 
into all new housing areas is one that merits 
urgent attention as a national policy. 


So far, reactions to the idea of a playspace have 
been almost wholly approving: a Borough plan- 
ner, members of the Barnsbury team, and a form- 
er Councillor, included. The next step will be to 
put proposals to the GLC and ask them to co- 
operate in carrying them out. RocerR Moopy 


The briefing for Sunday’s action is at 11 am in the 
basement at 5 Caledonian Road. Please come 
prepared for hard work, and suitably clothed. 
Also with lunch. Help is also needed, preferably 
from those with some experience in survey work, 
on the Bemerton opinion questionnaire, which 
must be finished by next week. Please phone TER 
4473 if able to help. 


—cesti 


Even more poignantly than the barricades and 
tear-gas, they may remember the laboratory 
cleaner who stood on a seat in the Odeon to 
say: “This is the first time I’ve ever had a 
chance to speak. I am with the students so 
that my little girl can have what I couldn't.” 

—Nesta Roberts, The Guardian. 


A young National Service man in the street, 
asked if he would fire on students or workers, 
replied: “ Never. I think their methods are a 
bit rough but I am a worker’s son myself.” 
—News Team, The Times. 


For any historical parallels to what has happened 
in France during the last two weeks we have to 
go back beyond Cuba, beyond Hungary, beyond 
post-French Algeria, to Barcelona at the start of 
the Spanish Civil War, to Moscow during the 
early days of the Russian Revolution, and to the 
Paris Commune of 1871. The student-revolt 
which sparked off the whole crisis seems in par- 
ticular to have taken on many features of resem- 
blance to the 1871 Commune. When one reads of 
the direct take-over of the Sorbonne by students, 
the exuberant “ cultural fair” in the court-yard, 
the non-stop day and night discussion sessions, 
the festooning of the University with Marxist 
and anarchist flags, the resurgence of old Proud- 
honian slogans like ‘“‘ Universal Suffrage Is The 
Most Obvious Form Of Dictatorship,” and the 
tethering of an ass next to a notice reading 
“Please Feed Our Rector,” then one is hard put 
not to recall that the Paris Commune in 1871 
was also an historical moment when neither 
aesthetic nor political theory could adequately 
encompass the overall social situation. 


The proletarians of the Belleville District in Paris 
at that time, as Murry Bookchin describes it, re- 
fused to confine their insurrection to the private 
subjective world delineated by symbolist poems 
or the public objective world outlined by Marxist 
economics. They turned their insurrection into 
an all-out festival of public joy, play, and frater- 
nal solidarity—the Commune was awash on a 
sea of alcohol and for months everyone in the 
Belleville District was magnificently drunk. It 


Viol! 


was, in its intoxicating beginnings, the mass- 
release of social libido, the break-down of all the 
repressive internalised mechanisms that serve 
to maintain the status quo of propertied society. 


Similarly, the students in Paris 1968 seem—for 
the time being, at any rate—to have re-invented 
for themselves the notion of anarchist federa- 
tion and some kind of Luxemburgian notion of 
spontaneous insurrection from below. The Revo- 
lution Mark II gets nearer home every week— 
from Czechoslovakia and Berkeley and Tokyo to 
West Berlin to Rome to Paris and fanning out 
to ae a They'll never build the Channel Tun- 
nel now! 


More soberly, we can also draw definite para- 
llels between the Paris Commune and the extra- 
ordinary display of worker-power and solidarity 
that followed in the wake of concession-granting 
to the French students. For anarchists and liber- 
tarian socialists alike, probably the closest his- 
torical likeness to an authentic socialist society 
is the Paris Commune, by reason of its embodi- 
ment of the concept of self-government by 
workers. To be sure, a thoroughgoing notion of 
decentralisation, with strong emphasis on com- 
muna] autonomy and sovereignty, is and always 
has been the outstanding property and hall-mark 
of anarchism—but it should also be remembered 
that part of the theory of early socialism was 
popular initiative from below, the delegation of 
responsibility by the working-people themselves, 
and control over the persons to whom that re- 
sponsibility was delegated. In this conception of 
society as non-authoritarian socialism, the prin- 
ciple of the election of politicians is entirely ir- 
relevant: but the principle of direct delegation 
and answerability in all the affairs of the society, 
as oppeeed to carte blanche powers, {is funda- 
mental. 


At one time this peer was the prime empha- 
sis of large sections of the trade-union move- 
ment in our own country. It is not, from anything 
I know, the guiding principle of any society any- 
where in the West today, not even in Cuba or 
Yugoslavia. Yet last week in France it seemed 
as if an embryo of this kind of society was in the 
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Immigrants’ strike 

I, like many people, am aguinst the 
kind of “ integration ” which involves 
people in giving up their own beliefs 
and customs and being “ educated ” to 
a somewhat stereotyped “ English way 
of life.” But if we are eventually to 
live in peace, we must freely accept 
each other as individuals, and for this 
reason, as far as possible, we must 
avoid splitting this country into two 
camps. 


Apart from hardening the problem 
into one of “us” and “ them,” Roger 
Barnard’s suggestion for a strike of 
all immigrants (Peace News, May 3) 
would probably turn many of the 
“vast middle group” towards the 
right, increase the myth of laziness 
and indolence on the National Assist- 
ance. Furthermore any hardship 
caused by such a strike would tend to 
bind the white population together in 
a sickly kind of “Dunkirk Spirit,” 
and at this point it is particularly im- 
portant to avoid extreme nationalism. 
It’s very sad, because it’s a beautiful 
idea, and in America, where in at 
least the forseeable future both the 
economic and emotional divisions 
seem to be impossible to heal, a prac- 
tical one. 

DBorry Lake. 

6 Mill Road, 

North Wembley, 

Middlesex. 


POTH and cynicism 


As an Australian visiting Britain, I 
have formed certain impressions that 
to my mind make last week’s editorial 
“Poor. Old. Tired. Horse.” regret- 
table, to say the least. 


Y have found Londoners to be—like 
most other people—largely apolitical, 
but they add to this a cheery cynicism 
which leads them to expect little of 
politicians, or of life in general. So 
they seem to be rather gratified, if 
anything, when their cynicism proves 
to be justified. And the Welfare State 
works well enough for few of them to 
suffer such grinding poverty that their 
cheerfulness is endangered. 


Having no deeply held commitment to 
the Labour Party, or even to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, they’d be disas- 
trously willing, I think, to forego these 
principles in favour of a system that 
made a virtue of political apathy. In 
other words, I suspect that a great 
many Londoners would be prepared 
to let Enoch Powell and his ilk “ have 
a go.” After all, they'd argue, he 
couldn’t be much worse than the pre- 
sent lot—everyone agrees that the 
Labour Party has made a mess of 
things. 


(The mess, incidentally, is not quite 
so obvious to a traveller who has re- 
cently spent some time in_ Italy, 
Morocco, Spain, and Portugal.) 

Harold Wilson’s Labour government 
does at least provide a political struc- 
ture more flexible than a Tory govern- 
ment’s would be—and the latter is 
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the least alarming of the two alterna- 
tives remaining if (though Peace 
News finds it irrelevant) POTH does 
give up the ghost. If in its death 
struggles the present political corpus 
disintegrates altogether, the climate 
will be right for the “right-wing 
Fascist take-over bid’ which Peace 
News grants is no mere fancy. The 
possibility of any socialist, anarchist, 
or pacifist take-over is, on the other 
hand, fanciful indeed. 


Admittedly I am no revolutionary— 
for I have yet to see historical evi- 
dence for the revolutionary overturn- 
ing of a government resulting in an 
immediate, permanent increase in 
freedom and libertarian principles. 
Surely these are most effectively 
worked for within a governmental 
framework that at least pays them lip 
service? 


The present Labour government is 
such a framework. It has compro- 
mised, yes... it has fallen far short 
of the perfection so many demand of 
it. But it’s a damn sight better than 
the Tories. And if its enemies (in- 
cluding Peace News) succeed in kill- 
ing the Labour Party along with the 
Labour Government, there’d be yet 
another casualty—the cheerful good- 
humour on which English cynicism 
appears to be based. Instead it would 
be likely to have good reason to be 
bitter indeed. 

Eena M. Job, 

30 Blythwood Road, 

London N4. 


Vietnam asylum 


I think we need to go a little further 
in offering asylum to members and 
supporters of the South Vietnamese 
government than Bob Overy suggests 
(“Parting Kick from US?” Peace 
News May 10). 


I think the USA should undertake to 
withdraw all forces from Vietnam as 
quickly as possible after all opponents 
of the Viet Cong who wish to leave 
the country have had a reasonable 
opportunity to do so. 


In addition the British Government 
should support the USA in this by 
offering to receive a proportion, say 
ane quarter, of those wanting to 
eave. 


Yes, I know our economy is in a bad 
way, but we ought not just to tell the 
USA what it ought to do, and as the 
power which let the French come 
back after World War Two we have 
some responsibility for the sufferings 
of the Vietnamese. 

E. Sewell Harris, 

165 Orchard Croft, 

Harlow, Essex. 


New Left violence 


Both John Arden, and your other 
correspondent, who gave accounts of 
the meeting to launch the May Day 
Manifesto 1968 (Peace News, May 10), 
failed to comment on two calls for 
violence from platform speakers. 


Firstly, the young Berliner, from the 
Student Socialist League (SDS), whom 
Arden praises highly as the only 
speaker who really said something 
worthwhile, concluded his speech 
with a rousing call inviting the audi- 
ence to burn down the German Em- 
bassy in London, if the West Berlin 
authorities prohibited his organisa- 
tion. 


Secondly, John Palmer, who took over 
the chair for the last part of the 
meeting, responded to a speech by a 
West Indian worker from Notting Hill, 
by assuring him that if hooligans at- 
tacked coloured people, their violence 
would be met with violence from New 
Leftists! There were a few cries of 
“No! ” from the floor, but the major- 


ity in the audience doubtless had the 
taste of blood on their lips by this 


time, and any discussion of non- 
violent measures was out of the ques- 
tion. 


The intellectual analysis offered by 
the New Left, as Roger Barnard 
stated in his review, is not matched 
with similarly high-minded proposals 
for action. 

Denis Cobell, 

5 Bramham Gardens, 

London SW5. 


Boring meetings 

Obviously John Arden (“ Personal 
Comment,” May 10) has observed 
something very important about meet- 
ings such as that of the New Left 
which he attended. Isn’t it about time 
that we stopped the old kind of meet- 
ing in which, one by one, a series of 
people from a platform deliver 
speeches to people sitting on probably 
hard seats all facing the same way. 


There has been plenty of work done 
on alternatives by social scientists. 
For example the technique of dividing 
a big meeting into a number of small 
groups to devise questions or to pre- 
sent reports or motions can break up 
the feeling of being in an impotent 
mass and create a great deal of par- 
ticipation. What is needed are more 
effective ways of communication be- 
tween the members of a movement. 


It is also about time people realised 
that there is such a thing as attention- 
span which means that it is actually 
impossibie for people to concentrate 
on a series of long speeches, however 
interesting (and most are not all that 
interesting). 


Such a meeting broken up into small 
groups would, I am sure, have refused 
to allow the platform to get away 
without arranging some action. If 
meetings were treated in this way 
many more people would come. 


A useful book on this subject is New 
Ways to Better Meetings by Bertram 
W. & Frances Strauss, Tavistock Pub- 
lications. 

E. George Matthews, 

Kakamega Secondary School, 

PO Box 98, 

Kakamega, Kenya. 


Last chance? 


It seems to me quite mistaken to bill 
the Poor People’s Campaign as the 
“Jast chance” for non-violence 
(Peace News, May 10). 


The deeper tides of history which re- 
quire non-violence are increasingly 
manifest. Thus, the price of violence 
is becoming intolerably high—soci- 
ally, politically, morally. No one cam- 
paign in one country can change that 
fundamental thrust. 


Even in a more foreshortened pers- 
pective, we are beginning to see first 
signs of backlash to the romantic revo- 
lutionist whose radicalism is more a 
posture than a position. Out of this 
agony may come—must come—a revo- 
lutionary non-violence which is as 
deeply and radically committed to 
fundamental social change as it is to 
humane and democratic methods. 
Charles C. Walker, 

College Programme, 

Cheyney, Pa, USA. 


Science damned 

Francis Ellingham (letters, May 17) 
has misunderstood me. When I said 
(May 3) that man is “nothing but a 
pathetic bare-arsed monkey crawling 
around blindly” I was not stating my 
own belief, but describing what seems 
to me to be the predominant view of 
man among contemporary social scien- 
tists. 


Moreover, my conclusion that it is 
man rather than science that is 
damned certainly does not, as Elling- 
ham asserts, “overlook the fact that 
science is the creation of man.” On 
the contrary, it is precisely from this 
fact (and others), owing to the abuse 
man is making of these creations, 
that my conclusion is drawn: while 
the fruits of his scientific efforts be- 
come more momentous every year, 
and the rate of their acquisition, and 
the recklessness of their application 
more terrifying, he remains (on the 
moral plane) just—only just—beneath 
the surface, the most perversely sav- 
age and ruthless species that ever 
breathed. 


As Ellingham points out, scientific en- 
quiry is one for a “limited and arbit- 
rarily selective” account of things 
(though he seems to be under the mis- 
apprehension that this is only an un- 
fortunate contingent state of affairs, 
whereas it is of course logically in the 
very nature of what science is), and 
thus the scientific vision is a necessar- 
ily somewhat myopic one. However, 
scientists are also men, and the best 
of them have always had as broad and 
clear a vision as the philosopher. Un- 
fortunately their discoveries can be, 
and are, utilised by less gifted men 
lacking in foresight and all reverence 
for nature, and their lies the rub. And 
this blundering blindness, that Elling- 
ham calls “ unnatural,” is contributing 
much, I believe, to our present dilem- 
ma. 


Simone Weil, without doubt one of the 
most sublime and truly wise beings 
ever to grace this earth with her pre- 
sence, said it all: “A science which 


does not bring us nearer to God is 
worthless.” 

Gordon Benson, 

14 Beechwood Road, 

Uplands, Swansea, Glam. 
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Students and workers 
in Germany 


As David Kuhrt said in his article 
“What’s Happening In Germany ” 
(May 3), the student radicals in Ger- 
many (SDS) have found that “ every 
generation has its reasonable people,” 
and their ideas are listened to with 
sympathy, if not with actual support, 
by significant sections of the intelli- 
gentsia, including FDP and SPD 
members. However, a movement that 
seeks to change radically the existing 
social order must, sooner or later, 
gain the support of the mass of the 
people. This poses a great problem 
for SDS and similar organisations. 


On May Day the “ Extra-Parliament- 
ary Opposition ” in West Berlin held 
its first major demonstration since the 
Easter riots—a march and rally in 
the working-class districts of Neu- 
kolln and Kreuzberg. Estimates of 
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Four weeks ago it was hard to imag- 
ine a revolutionary situation in Brit- 
tin. Today, Fascism is walking straight 
towards us. But I’m not talking about 
a bogeyman or an insuperable robot. 
So long as Fascism, whether it 
marches through Hamburg in jack- 
boots or ambles out of the English 
suburbs wearing tweeds, is recog- 
nised as Fascism—it can be fought 
and overcome. 


ES 


Funnyhouse of a Negro, which was 
staged at the Royal Court Theatre 
the other Sunday night, is one of the 
most powerful plays I’ve seen in my 
life. Written by the American Adri- 
enne Kennedy, the play uses the 
poetic device of repetition until your 
hair stands on end. Plead with the 
Royal Court to risk at least a limited 
run for Funnyhouse and the short A 
Lesson In Dead Language which 
opened the bill. The play shook me 
deeply and I don’t want to talk about 
it except as follows. 
head 
beating against a wall 


numbers ranged from 25,000 to 
50,000, but in any case it was the 
largest demonstration of the Extra- 
Parliamentary Opposition yet to be 
seen in the city. The Easter attack 
on Rudi Dutschke has clearly had a 
stimulating effect on left-wing mili- 
tancy. 

The aim of the Extra-Parliamentary 
Opposition’s demonstration was to 
unite workers and students—but, 
despite a build-up campaign before- 
hand, including distribution of broad- 
sheets and specially-opened centres 
in working-class areas, the response 
from the former was still limited. 
Indeed, the students met with open 
hostility, including violence and flag- 
burning, from some workers. 


Apathy and hostility from ordinary 
people has characterised the growth 


A beautiful head 

beating against a wall 

The beautiful head of a woman 

beating against a wall 

The beautiful head of a woman 
with her wrists and ankles 
chained 

beating against a wall 


A million beautiful heads 
beating against a wall 


And the first brick is shaken loose 
topples 
and begins to fall 


So Enoch got 100,000 letters of sup- 
port. The Widow of Wolverhampton 
isn’t the only one to get shit through 
the letterbox. . 
Remember when the New Statesman 
was on our side?* Recently Julian 
Symons wrote in it that the trouble 
with poets who give readings is that 
they appeal to “the lowest common 
denominator ”’. 

My first reaction was that any poet 
who thought of his audience in such 
terms would be shouted down. With 
each new audience a poet has to try 
to establish a kind of exchange which, 
when it works, is something like 
friendship or comradeship. 

Then I worked it out. We are the 
Lowest Common Denominator. (Crit- 
ics are the Highest Common Denom- 
inator.) So let’s make the most of it. 


* Actually we’d forgotten.—Eds. 


By ruthlessly mobilising all the 
State’s resources of power the rul- 
ing cliques in West Germany and 
West Berlin have reached new 
heights of anti-democratic terror. 
Left, young Christians demonstra- 
ting at the head of the Easter march 
in West Berlin. They are holding 
aloft a wooden cross which has be- 
come the target of the water-guns. 


of student radicalism in West Ger- 
many and West Berlin and both have 
their roots, partly at least, in the 
same conditions of the economic 
miracle. West Germany has devel- 
oped as a very materialist State and 
this—together with a tradition of 
order and conformity and the intel- 
lectual hangover of the war—has 
caused young people to clamour for 
comparable intellectual affluence. As 
a placard on the recent demonstra- 
tions put it, “20 Jahre Wohlstand 
und Butter, Hochste Zeit fur Geistes 
Futter” (Twenty Years Prosperity 
and Butter, High Time for Spiritual 
Fodder). This does not mean that they 
are ungrateful for material affluence, 
as some of their elders seem to think, 
but that they are fed up with the 
intellectual sterility and conformism 
that goes with it. 


For most German workers, however, 
the situation is different. They have 
had to suffer much in the past, and 
present conditions bring them relative 
prosperity: they have “never had 
it so good ” and so they tend to adopt 
conservative attitudes. Their envir- 
onment and experience do not en- 
courage deep thought and the Estab- 
lishment acts accordingly. Press-lord 
Springer himself has said, ‘‘ Since 
the end of the war it has been clear 
to me that there was one thing the 
German reader didn’t want to do, 
namely to think. And I have adjusted 
my newspapers accordingly”. Thus 
Springer’s papers abound in shallow 
sensationalism, Cold War cliches and, 
more recently, hate campaigns against 
the student Left. With his appeal to 
emotion and prejudice he is able to 
manipulate the opinions of those 
whose attention (and money) he has 
captured by, for instance, stories of 
the latest sex or murder scandal. 
Springer is also a leading campaigner 
against Communism and it is easy to 
mobilise West Germans, especially 
Berliners, in such a campaign. Right- 
ly or wrongly, they willingly give 
ES RAT TS 


Down here in the Lowest Common 

Denominator you can be vulgar, you 

can weep, you can jump about. Join 

the LCD now. 

* * * 

My Uncle Superhubert joined the 
Graveyard Police, 

Says you couldn’t wish for a 
sweeter manor. 


Sometimes they hold a March 
of the Zombies, 

But that’s traditional—my Uncle 
leads them 

Once round the boneyard and 
back to bed. 


He gets the odd villain. 

There’s that South American 
revolutionary 

Whose grave keeps catching on 


re, 
But mostly they’re a decent mob. 


Last week my Uncle went down to 
Gethsemane Corner 

And rolled the stone away, 

And there was Bing Crosby 

Singing the Bells of St Mary’s. 


It’s been decided, after all, that cor- 
poral punishment in schools for 
handicapped children should be left 
to the discretion of individual teach- 
ers. In other words, sadists and in- 
competents are allowed, by law, to 
hit crippled kids. It’s getting so that 
you have to be really weird to vote 
Labour. 
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the East German regime all the blame 
for the Blockade of 1948, the Wall, 
the difficulty or impossibility of see- 
ing their relatives on the other side, 
and so forth. The Extra-Parliamentary 
Opposition is then smeared as being 
a filthy Red plot, etc, and this makes 
its task of winning people all the 
more difficult. 


Certainly the East Germans support 
it in so far as they can use it for 
propoganda against Bonn, but they 
do not control it. The general opinion 
on the student Left is that Commun- 
ism—a la Ulbricht, at least—is to be 
commended for having abolished pri- 
vate property, and also for its edu- 
cation system, but that there is just 
as much need for ‘“ Geistes Futter ” 
there as in the West. However, I feel 
that the students ought to distinguish 
themselves more clearly from East 
Germany. They do so sometimes— 
for example, the recent description 
of Stalinism by an SDS member as 
“ Our Enemy Number Two ’—but not 
often enough. 


The Extra-Parliamentary Opposition 
urgently needs broader support, par- 
ticularly if a strong Left is to be built 
to counteract the neo-Nazi NPD, 
which continues to gain protest votes 
from people dissatisfied with the Ger- 
many of the Grand Coalition. To get 
wider support it must concern itself 
with ordinary “bread and butter” 
issues as well as with Marcusian 
idealism—i.e. with, for instance, pit 
closures in the Ruhr or the economic 
problems of West Berlin, whose in- 
dustry has been in slow decline for 
some years. Then too, education in 
West Germany leaves a lot to be 
desired—Comprehensive Schools are 
virtually unknown, only a minority 
of students receive grants, and the 
working-class child is at an even 
greater disadvantage than he is 
under the British system. (The fact 
that most students come from middle- 
class families is another obstacle to 
their solidarity with the workers.) 


These are some of the problems that 
need to be tackled if the student 
Left is not to be a mere intellectual 
protest movement but a real instru- 
ment of change in German society. 
As was seen on May Day, it seems to 
have realised that students alone can- 
not be this instrument. One hopes this 
realisation has not come too late. 
BERLIN, May 10 
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making. Schools were being occupied 
and run by children and teen-agers 
with the full support of their dis- 
gruntled teachers. Journalists and 
technicians were insisting that the 
communications-media tell the truth 
and be freed from Government _cen- 
sorship and regimentation. Signs 
went up outside shipyards, reading 
“We Are Occupying Our Plant.” 
Workers sat-in at their factories and 
took control. There was—there 
seems to be almost no doubt about 
this—the skeleton forming for some 
kind of direct worker-democracy, 
popular control and participation. 


If we need more contemporary 
models than 1871 for what was hap- 
pening, we can think of the under- 
ground tradition of peasant-commun- 
alism which in Russia between 1917 
and 1921 gave life to an anti-statist 
resistance movement of social-revo- 
lutionary populism that was a real 
and dangerous threat to Bolshevism. 
Or we can think of the libertarian 
peasant collectives under conditions 
of Civil War in the Spanish Revolu- 
tion from 1936 onward—the internal 
strength of these collectives, their 
capacity for initiative, their indepen- 
dence from bureaucratic authority, 
accompanied by all the failings that 
reflect the limitations of the practi- 
cal wisdom of an average village or 
town. These are the models for the 
kind of Permanent Revolution that 
Tadicals need to fight for today. Was 
it the beginning of the Permanent 
Revolution that we were witnessing 
in France last week? 


The answer seems likely to be no. 
The Bolsheviks crushed the populist 
worker-movement in Russia, the 
Communists betrayed the popular 
social revolution in Spain during the 
Civil War, and now the Communist 
Party in France seems to be trying 
to use the student-worker revolt as 
the pretext for a classical authori- 
tarian seizure of State power—the 
very type of manoeuvre which al- 
ways sells the Permanent Revolution 
straight down the drain. When 
student-demonstrations began at 
Nanterre at the end of March, 
Humanite, the newspaper of the 
French Communist Party, attacked 
the students as “little bands of 
Trotskyites, Maoists, and Anarchists 
led by papa’s boys belonging to the 
upper-middle classes” and continued 
to hold itself very much aloof from 
the on-going action. After the mas- 
sive display of student-solidarity had 
caused the Government to yield con- 
siderably, the Party muscled in and 
changed its tune, seeking its oppor- 
tunity to pre-empt and manipulate 
the rising tide of popular protest. 


This interpretation is backed up by 
Patrick Seale in last Sunday’s Ob- 
server, and also by last Monday’s 
issue of Humanite, which carried a 
warning on its front page that leaf- 
lets calling for “insurrectional 
strike” had been found in the Paris 
suburbs and, calling for vigilance, 
added, “It goes without saying that 
such appeals do not come from 
trade-union or democratic organisa- 
tions. They are the work of provoca- 
teurs trying to give the Government 
a pretext for repression.” And to cap 
it off, it was reported as we went to 
ress this week that the Communist 

arty was calling openly for the re- 
signation of De Gaulle and his Ad- 
ministration and the setting up of a 
Socialist State. The French CP’s 
notion of the “Socialist State” is, 
methinks, somewhat different to any 
radical concept of the Permanent 
Revolution. 


What is likely to happen? It is hard 
to say. De Gaulle might go right out 


of his mind and decide to use force, 
in which case the country will be 
torn to pieces and there will almost 
certainly be an authoritarian and 
fascistic take-over or putsch, initiated 
either by the Army or the Commun- 
ist Party. This in turn would very 
likely entail an almighty crack-down: 
we have to remember how the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks liquidated dissidents 
by the hundreds and thousands, how 
the Russian Revolution was followed 
by the Purge and turned into state- 
capitalism, how the fall of the Paris 
Commune was followed by mass- 
shootings, ruthless trials, and the 
exile of thousands to penal colonies, 
and how the glorious dawn of the 
French Revolution itself was fol- 
lowed by the bloody night of the 
Terror. 


Alternatively, victories for students 
and workers may be forthcoming: 
collapse of the regime, thorough poli- 
tical reform, all-round wage-rises, 
governmental guarantees against un- 
employment, radical restructuring 
of the universities, wholesale 
overhauling of primary and second- 
ary education, and so forth. Or 
hopefully, if the interpretation of 
the situation offered in this article 
is at all incorrect, then current events 
might foreshadow the entire trans- 
formation of politics and social life 
in France—and then the Permanent 
Revolution will really have some 
strong chance to get under way. We 
must watch carefully for any con- 
vincing evidence of this. It could 
manifest itself in many different 
ways—like, for example, the wide- 
spread establishing of a non-statist 
principle of ownership, such as a 
principle of ownership by independ- 
ent worker-collectives and consumer- 
associations: or the growth of strong 
trade-union control over the major 
economic institutions: or any popu- 
lar movement for political decentral- 
ism and federalism. 


Whatever the case, there are two 
lessons that all of us in this country, 
but especially the radical opposition, 
can draw from ‘the French experi- 
ence. The first is that, throughout 
our industrialised societies in the 
West, the most important libertarian 
and populist counter-force for the 
creation of any decent world is what 
Paul Goodman calls “ Youth Inter- 
national.” The second is that social 
action on our terms 7s possible—we 
count for something, we can kick 
and growl and change things. In the 
middle of the 20th Century it is not 
news that economic equality and 
social solidarity can be achieved in 
society: the news we want to hear 
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is that this is being fought for in 
such a way as to allow the intelli- 
gence and will of ordinary people 
to be effective in their own society. 
From Paris last week I think we 
heard that news. It may turn out to 
have been only a news-flash, short- 
lived and evanescent, but while it 
lasted it sounded good. 


RoGeR BARNARD 


Saigon Buddhists — 
refuge of 10,000 
— appeal 


The ferocity of the fighting on the 
edge of Saigon is seriously hanipering 
relief efforts, according to an urgent 
appeal issued by the Overseas Associ- 
ation of Vietnamese Buddhists in 
Paris. 


On May 17, the secretary, Vo Van Ai, 
received a telephone call from the 
Buddhist School of Youth for Social 
Service on the outskirts of Saigon 
saying how badly the situation was 
deteriorating. In an earlier letter 
(written May 9), their plight was 
described thus: 


“ For the past three days, American 
aircraft haven’t stopped dropping 
napalm on this district. Rockets, 
too. And we are under bombard- 
ment by heavy artillery (157 mm) 
as well. 

“The civilan population’s housing 
has been wholly destroyed. We are 
the refuge of 10,000 people. We 
dress wounds, deliver babies, turn 
our hands to whatever seems most 
urgent at each given moment. The 
gravely wounded we take on our 
backs, carrying them several kilo- 
metres over fields spattered by rifle- 
fire to the main road, where they 
wait for passing cars who may be 
willing to take them into Saigon to 
the General Hospital. (During act- 
ual engagements, no transport is 
possible.) 


“The rice which represented the 
month’s supply for staff and stu- 
dents was all distributed in a single 
day. The students tear their shirts 
up for surgical dressings as we have 
long since run out. The battle is 
raging everywhere—people simply 
don’t know where to go. In the 
areas under NLF attack, they bare- 
ly have time to grab their children 
and run for it.” 

The address of the Overseas Bud- 

dhists is: 11 Rue de Venus, 94 

Maisons-Alfort, France. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


A couple of incidental items from the 
French strike: pleasure-boat crews 
on the Seine, although on strike, took 
pity on the tourists, and ran some 
trips for them—free. A hopeful sign. 
British Rail, by contrast, cancelled 
some of its cross-channel car ferries, 
not because the strike prevented them 
from running, but because the French 
customs officers were out on strike. 
Now the rights of customs officers is a 
tricky subject, since ideally they 
shouldn’t exist at all, but if they go 
on strike, then from their own or an 
anarchist-internationalist point of 
view, there is only one thing to be 
done—carry on regardless; move 
freely in and out of the country. Trust 
British Rail to exceed its function as a 
provider of transport and officiously 
take it upon itself to obstruct this 
freedom. 

The action of Jean-Luc Godard and 
his friends in stopping the Cannes 
film festival reminds me that there is 
a growing stockpile of his films await- 
ing release in this country. At least 
three—four if you count his latest, 
Weekend, only just opened in Paris. 
They are Made in USA; Deux ou Trois 
Choses que je Sais d’elle (made simul- 
taneously in 1966) and La Chinoise 
(1967). All three have a lot to say, 
and go about saying it with rare 
beauty and distinction, but La Chin- 
oise, in particular, is very relevant to 
—in fact, in many ways is part of— 
what is presently taking place in 
France. It should be showing in 
London now. But no British distribu- 
tors have taken up rights on any of 
these films and there are sadly, 
shamefully, no plans to screen them. 


Godard works fast (there’s a story 
that he was originally asked to direct 
Bonnie and Clyde, but was hastily 
dropped when he replied, ‘“‘ Fine, let’s 
start tomorrow ’’)—at least two films 
a year—and one aspect of his immeas- 
urable impurtance is the contempor- 
aneity of his social comment. At the 
present rate, we might catch up with 
La Chinoise around 1976. Waiting for 
Godard is something we can’t afford 
to do. 


Still on the subject of revolutionary 
cinema, the New Cinema Club is about 
to start including newsreels in its 
programmes. Not ordinary newsreels 
(nobody makes those any more), but 
the products of an American under- 
ground group called Camera News. 
The films are called, simply, The 
Newsreel and the subjects so far are 
all protest demonstrations (mostly 
against the Vietnam war, but there’s 
a beautiful one of the Lincoln Centre 
garbage-dump protest). The best, most 
vivid and most challenging is that of 
the Pentagon confrontation of October 
21 last year, with its close-ups of 
young military policemen, with their 
tough mouths and terrified, confused 
eyes. The hand-held camera-work is 
agile, ducking and weaving in the 
midst of the action like a rugby 
forward; the voice-overs are crude- 
but-effective. The films are short, 
sharp, energetic and direct. They’ve 
been called militant teaching films, 
and I don’t think I can better that. 

It is now believed that Chie-en-lit was 
a reference to a Vietnamese revolu- 
tionary, thought to have master-mind- 
ed the uprisings. 


Nadia Fowler’s article on Biafra 
(centre pages) was written and sent 
to press before the reported capture 
of Port Harcourt by troops of the 
Nigerian Federal Government last 
weekend,.--Eds. 


Continuing our coverage of the 
Poor People’s Campaign, we print 
here two articles from American 
readers. Bill Wingell reports from 
Washington on the mood of dem- 
onstrators and the effect they’re 
having, while Marjorie Swann ana- 
lyses the meaning of the Campaign 
and makes some friendly critic- 
isms, pointing out more fruitful 
directions in which non-violence 
could be harnessed during the stay 
in Washington which micht lead 
to new developments for the peace 
movement on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Bill Wingell is a Quaker 
free-lance journalist, active in the 
American peace movement for 
many years, and Marjorie Swann 
is a founding-member of CNVA 
(Committee For Non - Violent 
Action). 

WasHINGToN—Alberta Scott [right] 
is truly one of the beautiful people— 
not flashy jet-set, mind you, but one 
of the beautiful poor. This spry 54- 
year-old ghetto dweller was one of 
about 100 impoverished persons who 
came here to launch the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference’s 
Poor People’s Campaign. They were 
the vanguard of thousands of this 
nation’s poor who are gathering in 
the capital city to demand an end 
to hunger and joblessness. 


For three days the delegation told 
Cabinet secretaries, Senate and House 
leaders, and Government agency offi- 
cials what it’s like to be poor today 
in this country. And Mrs Scott, as one 
of those visitors, repeatedly stunned 
officialdom and delighted her col- 
leagues with her blunt but charming 
manner of telling it “like it is.” 


A short plump woman with mournful 
eyes, Mrs Scott swayed through the 
marble and granite Federal buildings 
looking as though she had just stood 
up from the front steps of her dil- 
apidated home in Baltimore. In her 
orange-striped house-dress, faded 
blue sweater, and round-brimmed 
straw hat, she was the picture of 
White America’s “ Southern Mammy ” 
stereotype. Until she opened her 
mouth, 


“T didn’t come down for the season, 
I come for a reason”, Mrs Scott told 
a startled Wilbur Cohen, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
during one large conference. Her 
associates in the audience shrieked 
with delight. Scrunching up her neck 
and pointing a finger, Mrs Scott 
admonished Cohen just as she might 
an errant child: 


“You been cating steak when I 
can’t even get fat-back to cook 
beans.” 
More cheers from the audience, with 
shouts of “tell it, tell it’. Cohen, 
his face impassive, listened as the 
woman told it. She and her disabled 


New 
directions 
needed in 


non-violence 
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Bill Wingell on the Poor People’s Campaign 

‘lf you don’t take action, we are 
zoing to do like Jesus Christ. 
We are going to come again’ 


manded. Without waiting for an ans- 
wer, she affirmed: “ That's not right.” 
And with Alberta Scott declaring it 
wrong, no one could have thought it 
was right. 


She gazed round the elaborate audi- 
torium in which the meeting was 
taking place and waved an arm: “If 
tney can build beautiful buildings 
like this”, she wanted to know, 
““why can’t they give us money for 
beautiful houses? ’’ Her house? “ The 
ceiling fell in on top of my bed.” 


Mention of this point brought hus- 
band Thomas hobbling to the micro- 
phone. Scott, it should be noted, was 
nothing short of human misery on a 
crutch. He could just about walk: a 
bad gash over his icft eye was poorly- 
stitched, destined to leave a raw- 
looking scar, and he was blind in his 
right eye. His clothes were about the 
shabbiest of any of the poor in the 
meeting. 

“The ceiling fell in on my wife’s 
head”’, Scott intoned, “and the wel- 
fare worker told us we couldn’t sue 
the landlord.” At the mention of her 
own misfortune, Mrs Scott started to 
speak again, but her husband inter- 
rupted—‘’Scuse me, baby ”’—and 
went on to tell an incredible personal 


history of pain, injury and anguish: 
“I Jay unconscious in the hospital 
for eight weeks .. . all I got was 
a runaround [from the local wel- 
fare department] .. . both legs 
broken and a silver plate in my 
head ... yes, I have worked all 
my life, never drawed Social Sec- 
urity.” 
“How in heck do you expect us to 
live on $152?” he implored finally. 
Mrs Scott summed things up in her 
own inimitable way: “I£ you don’t 
take action ”, she warned Cohen, “ we 
are going to do like Jesus Christ: we 
are going to come again.” More 
cheers from the audience. 


At the end of the session, un unsmil- 
ing Secretary Cohen thanked his 
visitors for coming and said he looked 
forward to “ meeting with you again ” 
after he and his staff had had an 
opportunity to study the issues raised. 
His visitors gave him ten days. 
“We've had a very, very unusual 
two-and-a-half hours ”’, the secretary 
concluded. 


While dozens of important Civil 
Rights leaders and activists are help- 
ing the Poor People’s Campaign, it 
is from the poor themselves—people 
like Alberta Scott—that the effort is 


getting its real spark. For example, 


it was an impoverished Spanish- 
American who told an obviously sur- 
ae Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark: 


“There are two standards in the 
administration of justice and, un- 
less you change it, we’re going to 
change it—the working people, 
black, brown, white, red, yellow. 
And unless you change it, we’re 
going to change you.” 
Again, it was Lela Mae Brooks, a 
displaced plantation worker and 
mother of seven from Senator James 
Eastland’s Sunflower County, Missis- 
sippi, who told a church rally here: 
“Eastland said in Washington DC 
that we are satisfied in Mississippi 
—but he made a sad mistake. We 
is going to let the world know we 
is hungry people.” 
And it was Linda Cusamano, a 23- 
year-old unwed mother from New 
York’s Lower East Side, who seemed 
to sum up the entire thing when 
she told me: “ Right now, I’m giving 
my whole being to the Poor People’s 
Campaign, because that’s what I be- 
lieve in. If this campaign succeeds, 
all our individual dreams will suc- 
ceed.” 


- 
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MARJORIE SWANN 


Wi BOT ne eR, 


Albany — Birmingham — Selma — Mississippi — 
Chicago—these are all places where the Souinern 
Chr‘stian Leadership Conference, Ied by Dr 
Martin Luther King Jr, provided initiative or 
rmeior co-operation in the Civil Rights struggles 
in ihe past several years. Now we have Washing- 
ton DC—announced as a major campaign “ to 
cromatise the economic plight of the Negro, and 
compel the Government to act,” in the last words 
of Dr King. The campaign may last as long as 
three months, with a well-trained initial core of 
volunteers from ten major cities and five rural 
areas, and larger numbers of recruits as time 
goes on, 


Various cescriptions of the campaign have been 
publicised: sit-ins at major Government buildings 
scch as the Capitol and the White House, a camp- 
in, intensive lobbying, etc—all have been dis- 
cussed. In his final press conferences Dr King 
emphasised the connection between the continu- 
ing Civil Rights and anti-poverty struggles and 
the Vietnam War and said he hoped the peace 


: EE ETERS ee TL: 
movement would support the Washington cam- 
paign. It had been emphasised repeatedly that 
the project will be strictly non-violent and that 
its man purpose is to force the Government to 
move on implementing present Civil Rights laws 
and on taking major steps to eliminate poverty. 


I would like to offer some suggestions with regard 
not only to this campaign but also to the on-going 
work of the Civil Rights, peace, and anti-poverty 
movements. I think we in the non-violent move- 
ment in the United States need to take some 
lessons at this point from several leaders of the 
world non-violent movement: Gandhi, Danilo 
Dolci, and Abbe Pierre in particular, and perhaps 
also our American predecessor Henry Thoreau. 
Gandhi pointed out that non-violence has two 
aspects: one, protest and resistance: the other 
“constructive programme”. He, Dolci, Abbe 
Pierre, and Thoreau were all advocates and prac- 
titioners of the theory that people should do 
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‘Every Biafran believes he is fighting for his very existence... This war 
is a people’s war and the Army a people’s Army. There is no conscription’ 


Nadia Fowler 


REPORT FROM BIAFRA 


Till quite recently the war between 
Nigeria and Biafra attracted little 
attention. Only a minority of people 
in Britain know its historical back- 
ground and the reasons that prompted 
the former “Eastern Region” to 
break away from the Nigerian Fed- 
eration. 


On May 30, 1967, Lt Colonel Odu- 
megwu Ojukwu, the Biafran leader, 
proclaimed the Republic of Biafra. 
The following day the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria officially an- 
nounced a total blockade of the 
“breakaway Eastern Region”, and 
on July 6 the shooting war started. It 
was to be a quick “ police action”, 
over in a few days and intended to 
bring the “rebels” to heel, but it 
soon developed into full-scale war. 
Ever since Nigeria attacked, Biafra 
has been at the receiving end of all 
the refinements of modern warfare. 
Recognition of Biafra by several Af- 
rican countries, and the hope of peace 
negotiations, have turned the spot- 
light on happenings that have caused 
untold human suffering and resulted 
in an appalling loss of life—happen- 
ings which, whatever the outcome of 
negotiations, will leave their mark 
for generations to come. Biafra’s 
determination to stand firm against 
giant Nigeria, despite the fact that 
two world Powers—Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia—actively support- 
ed the Federal side, can only be 
properly understood within the con- 
text of developments that gradually 
led to the present situation. 
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Nigeria obtained independence from 
Great Britain under a constitution 
which contained the evil seeds of 
conflict from the very start. It took 
the form of a Federation divided 
into artificial units (Regions) and giv- 
ing the Northern Region predomin- 
ance. A glance at Nigeria’s map shows 


the Northern Region to have spanned 
three-quarters of Nigeria’s territory; 
it also contained over half of its en- 
tire population. This predominance 
of the North bedevilled Nigeria’s 
political development from the start 
and led to crisis after crisis. 


The North is Muslim, feudal, conserv- 
ative. The inhabitants belong mainly 
to the Hausa tribe. The South, which 
comprised the Western, Mid-Western 
and Eastern Regions and also the 
Federal capital of Lagos, is predomi- 
nantly Christian. Its main tribes are 
the Yorubas in the West and the Ibos 
in the East. The Mid-West is tribally 
mixed but has a strong Ibo minority. 
A number of smaller tribes, forming 
minorities, are distributed through- 
out the regions. 


During the 19th Century Christian 
missionaries arrived in Southern 
Nigeria and introduced, together 
with Christianity, schools, colleges, 
and technical advance. In the North, 
however, which had adopted Islamic 
ideas and ways of life since the 10th 
or llth Century, the missionaries 
were not accepted. Since British col- 
onial policy in Africa was based on 
indirect rule, the system of reigning 
emirates remained intact after the 
conquest of Northern Nigeria in 1900. 
Sir Frederick (later Lord) Lugard, 
first High Commissioner of the North, 
promised to leave the existing Islamic 
way of life untouched. 


This agreement with the Emirs kept 
modern ideas locked out of the 
North, retarded the development of 
the region, and strengthened the Mus- 
lim rulers’ power under the British 
Protectorate. In Southern Nigeria— 
especially among the intelligent and 
forward-looking Ibos of the East, who 
quickly grasped the advantages of a 
modern education—rapid progress 
was made: thus it happened that the 
South outstripped the far mightier 
North in modern education, science, 
and technical skills. It was impos- 
sible to recruit all the teachers, tech- 
nicians, civil servants, and other 
employees needed in the North from 
the Hausa population, and many Ibos 
settled in Northern cities to fill im- 
portant positions alongside Europ- 
eans. 


By and by the North awoke from its 
slumber and took notice of what was 
happening. It did not like what it 
saw. Hurt in its pride, it looked for 
a scapegoat on which to hang the 
blame for its backwardness. This it 
found easily in the efficient and suc- 
cessful Ibos who had done so well 
in Northern cities. Resentment and 
envy began to grow. The rest of the 
country, on the other hand, feared 
political domination from the North. 
In order to understand developments, 
it becomes necessary at this point 
brieflly to discuss Nigeria’s former 
complicated party-politics. 


Right, Biafran troops crossing an 
improvised pontoon-bridge in Cala- 
bar Province. Left, Colonel Ojukwu 
in camouflage dress 


The NCNC (National Council of Ni- 
gerian Citizens) was under Dr Azi- 
kiwe’s leadership. The NPC (North- 
ern People’s Congress) was the party 
of the North: its leader was the auto- 
cratic Premier of the Northern Re- 
gion, the Sardauna of Sokoto. The 
dominant party of the West, the 
Action Group (AG) under Chief Awo- 
lowo, aimed at uniting the Yorubas. 
There were other and smaller par- 
ties which need not be mentioned 
here: but one should remember that 
to see the problem of Nigerian poli- 
tical life just as a straightforward 
confrontation of North and South, 
would be a gross over-simplification. 


The first three years of independence 
were bedevilled by conflicts, strife, 
and ugly tensions between the vari- 
ous parties. In 1963, however, the 
scene changed. The Action Group and 
the NCNC gave signs of drawing to- 
gether. For the first time a united 
Southern front became a possibility. 
This roused deep suspicion in the 
North. The powerful Sardauna of 
Sokoto tried, by fair means and foul, 
to “influence” the “free” elections 
in the West and turn results to his 
Party’s advantage: later he made an 
attempt to suppress the opposition by 
force. All this led to serious up- 
heavals, unrest, resistance, kidnap- 
pings, and murder. The Federal Gov- 
ernment seemed powerless. Corrup- 
tion, suppression of personal free- 
dom, rebellion, and blackmail be- 
came the order of the day—until 
the first coup in January, 1966, swept 
the politicians from the scene. 


Many were killed—among them were 
Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Feder- 
al Prime Minister at that time, as 
well as the feared and hated Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto, Sir Ahmadu Bello. 
The latter had his fanatical adher- 
ents in the Muslim North who swore 
vengeance. General Ironsi became 
Head of State in a military Govern- 
ment. His ideal was a strong united 
Nigeria: but the Hausas of the North 
feared to lose their powerful politi- 
cal influence. Under the surface sim- 
mered their hatred against the Ibos 
whom, among other things, they held 
responsible for the killing of their 
Sardauna. It finally erupted in terri- 
fying pogroms. 

The horror of these massacres can 


hardly be imagined. 30,000 defence 
less men, women, and children were 
slaughtered. On July 29, 1966, Gen- 
eral Ironsi’s Government fell, Ironsi 
himself was killed, and the Ibos’ 
faith in the ideal of a united Nigeria 
was drowned in blood. From all parts 
of Nigeria’s vast territory Ibos fled 
to the Eastern Region, their home- 
land. Most of them saved but their 
naked lives; many arrived with hide- 
a: injuries or were maimed for 
life. 


The conference at Aburi in Ghana 
on January 4 and 5, 1967, was a last 
attempt to find a peaceful solution. 
Lt Colonel Ojukwu’s suggestions, out- 
lining a loose Federation or Con- 
federation, were seemingly accepted 
by all present, including the Head 
of State, Gowon: but later they were 
never implemented in their entirety. 
Ojukwu, who was then Military 
Governor of the Eastern Region, felt 
himself betrayed, especially since Lt 
Colonel Gowon, as Head of State, 
made no attempt to find and punish 
those guilty of the organised Ibo mas- 
sacres. Feeling that there was no 
place and no security for his people 
within the Nigerian Federation, he 
declared the independent Republic 
of Biafra. Strengthened by British 
advice that ‘“ Nigeria must be kept 
together at all costs”, Gowon_at- 
tacked. War had come to an almost 
defenceless yet determined young 
nation. 


This, in broadest outline, is the back- 
ground to the tragic events we are 
now witnessing. Every Biafran be- 
lieves he is fighting for his very ex- 
istence. He takes seriously the Hau- 
sas’ threat to annihilate the Ibos. 
Looked at in the light of such facts, 
the astonishing determination of this 
small nation to defend its freedom 
and to forge its own destiny becomes 
readily understandable. 
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The visitor to blockaded and embat- 
tled Biafra flies in at dead of night. 
The air-route between Lisbon and 
Port Harcourt is the only tenuous 
link Biafra has with the outside 
world. As the plane approaches the 


Aftermath of Nigerian bombing at 
the open market in the Biafran 
town of Nomeh. Seventy-four peo- 
ple were killed on the spot. 


Bight of Biafra all lights are extin- 
guished. From war-ships far below, 
Nigerian anti-aircraft guns open fire. 
The Super Constellation moves un- 
perturbed through the clouds—a 
shadowy phantom plane, its presence 
betrayed only by the steady hum of 
its four engines. For a while the 
flashes of light in the sky accompany 
it erratically, far off the mark, and 
then cease abruptly. The plane has 
reached Port Harcourt and its strong 
coastal defences. For a brief moment 
the flare path lights up beneath the 
Constellation’s descending spiral and 
seconds later the giant bird lands 
safely on the darkened airfield. 


To anyone travelling the country it 
soon becomes clear that the spirit of 
its 14 million people cannot be broken 
by brute force. For ten months now 
the Biafrans have fought with dedi- 
cated heroism against vastly superior 
forces and tremendous odds. As the 
war intensified, Nigerian troops pene- 
trated into parts of their country. 
Whole populations fled in terror from 
the advancing enemy. Refugees from 
occupied areas brought horrifying 
tales of murder, rape, and looting. 
In many cases, after the first exper: 
ences of civilians killed or maimed, 
Nigerian troops entered what were 
in effect “ ghost-towns”’ from which 
every single human soul had fled. 


Biafra’s strength lies in its people. 
The war is a people’s war and the 
Army a people’s Army. There is no 
conscription. It is not necessary. More 
recruits offer themselves for military 
service than the Army can absorb. 
Nobody wants to be left out. Young 
girls from 17 years upwards are ac- 
cepted into the civil defence force. 
They are given proper military train- 
ing, are instructed in the use and 
care of a rifle, and learn the art of 
“combing i.e. how to search the 
bush for enemy infiltrators. ‘ Comb- 
ing expeditions” are undertaken 
spontaneously. On decision of their 
leader a whole village may assemble 
one morning. Shops remain closed, 
everyday work is suspended, and off 
they move into the bush with what- 
ever weapons they possess. Seeing 
them assemble—laughing and chat- 
ting—one is reminded of a village 
feast: but once on the move they 
are silent, thorough, and disciplined, 
and woe betide the enemy infiltrator, 
Straggler, or saboteur found hiding. 
Across the whole of the country, on 
every road and at frequent intervals, 
barricades have been erected at which 
all cars are stopped and passes have 
to be shown. These are manned with 
remarkable vigilance by young men 
and girls in their teens. Today Biafra 
is without doubt a nation ranged 
solidly behind Lt Colonel Ojukwu. 
The idea that there are minority 
groups to be “liberated” who do 
not wish to take part in the country’s 
struggle for independence is errone- 
ous. Travelling through Biafra today 
convinces one that the spirit of the 
people is the same everywhere. 
Whether Ibo, Efic, Ibibo, Rivers, Cala- 
bar, or whatever ethnic origin, the 
people identify themselves with the 
Biafran nation. 


It is not denied that, in the past, diffi- 
culties arose which stemmed from 
varying interests of diverse ethnic 
groups—but the war has forged unity. 
The minorities suffer together with 
the Ibo majority and common suffer- 
ing is a strong cement. There is no 
town and no village throughout the 
whole of the country that has not 
had its share of terror bombing. 
Driving through Old Calabar Pro- 
vince (now Uyo Province—a minority 
area) the vigilance of the people and 
their determination to defend Biafra 
is as clearly discernible as in Ibo 
areas. When Nigerian forces took 
Calabar, people fled in their thous- 
ands across the Cross River to safety 


inland. They would hardly have done 
so had they not wished to remain 
Biafrans. 

The accusation that Nigeria is wag- 
ing a war of genocide is not made 
without foundation, at least as far 
as the intentions of the Hausas of 
the North are concerned. The Ibos 
in particular seem to be singled out 
for destruction: but ruthless murder 
of civilians by occupying forces, and 
the merciless bombing of defenceless 
towns and villages, have only hard- 
ened Biafran determination to stand 
firm. All Biafran schools have been 
closed to safeguard the children. Be- 
fore closure schools were bombed 
and escaping children and teachers 
machine-gunned. The Girls’ Second- 
ary School at Owerri, a small inland 
town, was completely destroyed. Two 
girls were killed and many injured. 
Casualties at other schools were in 
some pathetic cases very much higher. 


It is quite impossible to be in Biafra 
for any length of time without wit- 
nessing raids. They happen every day 
at some town, some village. On March 
18, the Holy Ghost College at Umu- 
ahia was hit by bombs, followed up 
by machine-gunning of escaping stu- 
dents. Hospitals, churches at service- 
times, and open markets are favour- 
ite targets. Since the famous Mary 
Slessor Hospital was bombed to tang- 
led ruins, hospitals have eliminated 
Red Cross markings which seemed to 
draw raiders rather than deter them. 
Worst of all is perhaps the bombing 
of open markets packed with people, 
leaving a harvest of dead victims— 
sometimes reaching 100—and severed 
limbs in its wake. 


In the face of all this and many other 
tribulations such as shortages caused 
by the blockade and poisoned food- 
stuffs (mainly salt, sugar, and tinned 
milk) smuggled into the country by 
infiltrators, Biafrans keep smiling. 
Posters warn: ‘‘Gowon’s gifts are 
poison. If you eat them today you 
will die tomorrow.” They are on their 
guard but nothing seems to dim their 
spirit. Unless a raid is in progress 
life goes on normally, giving the im- 
pression of a busy nation at work. 
Refugees (over two-and-a-half mil- 
lion) are received into families or 
placed in camps and help the farmers 
grow the staple foods: cassava, yams, 
maize, rice, vegetables. 


Relying on its own resources, Biafra 
now grows sugar-cane and wins salt 
from the sea. Fruit is plentiful but 
protein is scarce. Biafra has no cattle 
but there are chickens goats, and a 
small hardy race of sheep which does 


not grow wool. Supplies desperately 
needed are tinned and dried milk for 
the children and all kinds of medical 
suppHhes. Hospitals are short of drugs 
and operations often have to be per- 
formed without any anaesthetic. 
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Britain’s policy of support for Gowon 
is doubly resented in its combination 
with Russian aid and its supply of 
arms (including bombs) to the Ni- 
gerian forces. It has engendered deep 
bitterness in Biafran hearts, for this 
policy is helping to fan a cruel war 
waged mainly against civilians. It is 
realised by Biafrans that the powers 
trying to force Biafra back into the 
Federation are concerned with invest- 
ments and power-politics alone and 
that human elements and the basic 
right of self-determination are utterly 
disregarded. “It is our oil, our wealth 
that is wanted—for that they are 
prepared to kill, maim, and if neces- 
sary exterminate our people ”’, is what 
Biafrans, not unreasonably, think and 
say. 

Biafra’s military resistance and suc- 
cesses have astonished and baffled all 
those people who believe in a quick 
and easy Nigerian victory. This is 
entirely due to the fighting spirit of 
a people defending their very exist- 
ence. Nigeria attacked with the full 
might of its armed forces, backed not 
only by armament supplies from for- 
eign Powers but also by foreign mer- 
cenaries (South African, Rhodesian, 
Egyptian, and Czech pilots) plus 
technicians and military experts: 
yet Biafran forces, outnumbered in 
men as well as in all military equip- 
ment, have been able to contain 
enemy forces for the last ten months. 


Fighting around the university city 
of Nsukka and the capital city of 
Enugu kas been fierce and protrac- 
ted: even today, though Nigerian 
forces have managed to occupy both 
towns, they are not in complete pos- 
session of either. The civilian popu- 
lation have fled and the occupying 
troops are being continuously haras- 
sed by Biafran forces: areas in 
both sectors frequently change hands. 
Despite several desperate attempts, 
Nigerians have not been able to cap- 
ture Onitsha, the important trading 
centre on the banks of the River 
Niger. 

Great devastation is the only result 
of these repeated attacks, with the 
famous Onitsha market—biggest in 
all West Africa—completely des- 
troyed. The last massive assault on 
Onitsha was beaten back with much 
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loss of life on both sides but it 
brought the Biafrans a rich harvest 
of arms, ammunition, and quantities 
of equipment captured. Inventive 
Biafran engineers and scientists have 
provided the Army with all manner 
of weapons. Biafra has, of course, 
its outside supporters too, though 
supplies reaching it cannot be com- 
pared with the massive aid reaching 
Nigeria. 

In August, 1967, a Biafran offensive 
across the Niger into the Mid-West 
Region resulted in the capture of that 
area, including its capital city of 
Benin. These positions were lost again 
through treachery within the Biafran 
Army. Four young officers, found 
guilty, were executed. This is a sini- 
ster and shameful chapter, for evi- 
dence showed that the conspirators 
had been heavily bribed by inter- 
ested foreign parties who saw the 
end of the war, including a Biafran 
victory, in sight—an outcome they 
wished to avoid at all costs. Despite 
this tremendous set-back, Biafran 
forces re-organised themselves with 
remarkable speed and, thougn they 
have not been able fully to recover 
lost advantages, they have remained 
undefeated and quite recently (in 
April) have even managed to re-cross 
the Niger into the Mid-West, recap- 
turing several towns, including Asaba 
which had been used as a launching 
point for attacks on Onitsha. 


Gowon’s victory, predicted for March 
31, has not materialised. The rainy 
season has begun and military move- 
ments will become increasingly diffi- 
cult. Nigeria’s willingness to negoti- 
ate—if genuine—has certainly been 
encouraged by this fact. If peace 
negotiations do not lead to a just 
settlement, Biafrans will fight on. 
As Vietnam has shown, terror-bomb- 
ing, napalm, slaughter of innocent 
civilians, all the hideousness of mod- 
ern war—none of this can force a 
determined people into submission. 
The carnage simply goes on. It could 
go on in Biafra for years, as it has 
done in Vietnam, hardening into re- 
lentless guerrilla warfare. ‘ Our only 
aim”, said Lt Colonel Ojukwu at the 
end of an interview, ‘is to be left 
alone! The other side has set itself 
an impossible task: to hold down 14 
million people by force. It can’t be 
done.” 


Nadia Fowler is a free-lance journal- 
ist and member of the editorial board 
of African Weekly Review (172 Gower 
Street, London NWI, price Is 6d). 
Much of this article is based on ob- 
servation and fact-finding during her 
recent stay in Biafra. 
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Bernard Power-Canavan 


New directions 


from page 5 


things for themselves and not just depend on 
yee Government or the experts to do things for 
them. 


To bring this into present context, I would say 
that it is time that we stopped making our major 
emphasis the pressuring of the American Govern- 
ment—to stop the war, to end poverty, to aid 
the poor, to enforce laws. Of course the Govern- 
ment has responsibility for these things and as 
citizens it is our duty to see that the Government 
reflects our will. But it is also our duty as citizens 
and as human beings to begin doing things for 
ourselves and not to rely only on the Government 
(then to become more and more cynical when 
the Government does not do what is right). 


The growing draft-resistance movement is a start. 
Instead of merely pressuring the Administration 
to stop the Vietnam War, fellows are saying, 
“We won’t fight and kill—we’re taking this into 
our own hands.” An increasing number of tax- 
refusers are doing the same thing. 


Similarly, self-reliance projects need to be under- 
taken and encouraged in the domestic struggle. 
One of the most interesting experiments going Is 
that of people formed into an organisation with 
the initials NEGRO (National Economic Growth 
and Reconstruction Organisation) in New York 
City. This group has put buses on the streets to 
serve people not served by public transportation 
—and it has not been deterred by the customary 
requirements of franchise applications and other 
red tape. It has kept open a hospital desperately 
needed to serve the people of the community: 
it has opened a small manufacturing concern, 
hiring community residents, first to produce 
linens and uniforms for the hospital, now branch- 
ing out into clothing for sale at local stores: 
it has remodelled slum-dwellings without worry- 
ing very much about permits, antiquated codes, 
crossing building inspectors’ palms, etc, but 
rather about getting needy people into decent or 
at least improved housing. 


This is the kind of self-initiative and creative 
approach that characterised the “ reverse strike ” 
led by Danilo Dolci in Sicily, where unemployed 
and desperately-poor peasants proceeded to con- 
struct a badly-needed road and eventually forced 
the Government to provide funds for the road 
and for a dam. Abbe Pierre of France conceived 
the same kind of approach after World War II, 
when thousands of Paris residents were living in 
the open and under bridges: he proceeded with 
their help to collect ail kinds of “‘ trash” (he was 
known as the “rag-picker priest”) and to con- 
struct dwellings and provide food and clothin 
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in a giant self-help co-operative wuicn eventuauy 
gained support from the public and moved the 
French Government to act. 


To bring this back to the spring campaign in 
Washington, I would like to suggest that in addi- 
tion to the camp-in and the sit-ins and the tre- 
mendous moral and political pressure to be 
brought directly to bear on the Government, the 
campaign leadership and participants plan some 
action of a “constructive programme” nature. 
In Washington there are certainly many dwell- 
ings which could be remodelled: there are empty 
lots on which partially pre-fabricated buildings 
could be quickly erected. Vegetable gardens might 
be planted on the lawns of military buildings— 
gardens which could provide food for hungry 
children in Washington (the Mall of the Pentagon 
would be a perfect place to grow food). 


Some streets might be blocked off and children’s 
play equipment installed, or children’s recreation 
programmes conducted after school and on week- 
ends in some of the worst slums. Whole groups 
of Washington children who have never seen the 
z00 could be taken there and also to other places 
of interest (many ghetto children never go hke- 
yond a few blocks of their homes until they are 
grown up). Side-walk markets could be set up 
to display and sell the products of Poor People’s 
Co-operatives 
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(could some be started in Washing- 


ton?) and handicraft items made by people in the 
city and in the campaign. On at least one Sunday 
a collection could be made outside every church 
in the city and suburbs for medical aid for all 
Vietnamese. 


All of these kinds of activities should emphasise 
good organisation, careful safety precautions, 
non-violent discipline, a responsible disregard 
for bureaucratic rules, regulations, and red tape, 
and a visible spirit of sharing. The aim should 
be to encourage people to do things for them- 
selves—together: to make clear to Government 
leaders and officials that this is the way we want 
our money and human resources used and that 
we as citizens want a direct say in the control 
and use of these resources. 


If such an approach and such a spirit can be 
engendered, I think the action in Washington 
may possibly be effective enough both to move 
the Government and to serve as a pilot project 
for the hard-pressed residents of urban ghettoes 
all over the country. For one thing, it is more 
difficult for police forces to take repressive action 
against people who are building, who are work- 
ing with children, who are engaging in positive 
activity than against those who are protesting, 
blocking, “ disrupting’. It will be interesting to 
see what the attitude of officials and police is 
towards a combination of protest and constructive 
action. 


Second, it will enable many more people to par- 
ticipate in a really meaningful way. Those with 
skills can utilise them and teach each other: 
those with money can provide materials and 
tools: ingenuity and imagination will be invalu- 
able. With sufficient resources, activity can be 
initiated not just in the slums of inner Washing- 
ton but also in the outlying areas and suburbs. 


The predictions for a long hot bloody summer are 
probably accurate if a non-violent substitute 
which shows real accomplishments is not forth- 
coming. The threatened police repression and 
para-military response, the big-talk-little-progress 
of business, Government, and liberals, the revel- 
ations of bigotry and hostility on the part of 
millions of white Americans—these are not rea- 
sonable answers. But neither is a non-violence, 
no matter how dedicated, which does not bring 
drastic changes in the lives of those whose 
“quiet desperation” daily becomes less quiet 
and more desperate. 


One of the changes that is most needed—in all 
of us, but perhaps especially in those who have 
been oppressed and discriminated against—is a 
sense of one’s own worth, the ability to control 
the elements of one’s own life, the feeling that 
what one says and does really counts. Non- 
violence faces a major test in America this year: 
can the campaign in Washington point the way to 
a new direction? 

—From WIN 
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BLACK POWER AND NON-VIOLENCE 


I must agree with Jim Peck’s critic- 
ism (Letters, May 10) of Robert 
Calese for calling Dr Martin Luther 
King an “unabashed Uncle Tom”’. I 
think there can be no doubt whatever 
that Dr King was indeed a most sin- 
cere and dedicated disciple of non- 
violence. Yet this doesn’t invalidate 
Calese’s remark that ‘“ you couldn’t 
sell non-violence in Harlem now if 
you gave Green Stamps”. Why is 
this? Why has non-violence become 
a dirty word to most blacks in Amer- 
ica? This is the question that pacifists 
must grapple with if they are to be- 
some effective and make non-violence 
work. 


Black Nationalists have been bemoan- 
ing the death of non-violence for years 
now: they say it just hasn’t worked. 
And from the evidence you might 
say they’re right. But 1s it non- 
violence that hasn’t worked or is it 
just that particular brand of non- 
violence, as personified by Dr King, 
which tries to pressure Governments 
into legislating brotherhood which 
has failed? I submit that it’s the 
latter. 


I sincerely hope for the sake of the 
black man that non-violence per se 
has not failed. For if the black man 
thinks that he must resort to violence 
to obtain social justice, then it’s very 


likely that you will see a blood-bath 
which will dwarf even the Nazi geno- 
cide: the American white man is not 
going to stand idly by and watch 
“his” cities burned to the ground. 
The blacks are hopelessly outnum- 
bered and, what’s more, the whites 
have a monopoly on the means of 
violence. So if the blacks are ever 
going to gain social justice in Arer- 
ica it had better be through non- 
violence. 


Jim Peck says in his letter that we 
should be “ giving maximum support 
to the Poor People’s Campaizn, the 
last project to be launched by King”. 
I couldn’t disagree more. The spon- 
sors of this March on Washington 
are billing it as the “last chance 
for non-violence’. This is damn <an- 
gerous talk because, when it fails, 
the blacks will be ready for real vio- 
lence—not just a few snipings and a 
bit of looting. I say “ when it fails” 
because it must: Rev Abernathy 
plans to camp out in Washington “ un- 
til Congress deals with racial pover- 
ty’: that should be about the time 


when shrimp learn how to whistle, as 
Khrushchev once put it. 

In a front-page editorial in Peace 
News for May 10 you quote Time 
magazine as saying, “The main pur- 
pose of the campaign is to wrench 


the national conscience and prod 
Congress into granting aid to the 29 
milion American poor”. That’s a fine 
purpose but hasn’t this already been 
tried? Seven years ago Jim Peck him- 
self made a Freedom Ride into the 
South and was beaten to a bloody 
pulp. As I remember it, his mangled 
face made nearly every paper in the 
States. Did this ‘“‘ wrench the national 
conscience and prod Congress” into 
passing any meaningful legislation? 
If so, why all the rioting? The fact is 
that the US Congress can’t pass any 
meaningful Civil Rights legislation 
—because, first, the US is capitalist 
and, second, the US is racist. You 
don’t have to be a mathematicien to 
add those two together and get racial 
injustice. 


The non-violence of Dr King made the 
country aware of racial injustice. It 
integrated a few buses and eating 
establishments. Even the dining hall 
at Danbury Federal Prison fell under 
the blow of this non-violence. (It was 
Jim Peck in fact who was largely 
responsible for this when he was a 
CO there during World War II. Jim 
is too modest when he says in his 
letter that he started fighting racial 
injustice in 1947.) I’m not belittling 
these gains. But if non-violence is to 
survive as an effective instrument 


against racial oppression, then it must 
be tuned in to the realities of today. 
It must transcend the non-violence 
of Dr King and strike at the very 
roots of racism: the capitalist State 
itself. This I believe is what the Black 
Power movement is all about. 


CORE started out in 1943 as a pro- 
ject of the pacifist Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation. Today it is one of the 
two leading advocates of Black 
Power. The other Black Power group 
—and the originator of the slogan— 
is SNCC, the Student Non-Violent 
Co-ordinating Committee. So it’s clear 
that pacifists had a big hand in cre- 
ating Black Power. As_ responsible 
“parents” we should do what we 
can to influence this movement and 
hone that our creation doesn’t become 
a Frankenstein’s monster. 


But how can this be done? The best 
way, I think, is as Marjorie Swann 
puts it—“I would say it is time that 
we stopped making our major em- 
phasis the pressuring of the US 
Government”. [See above—Eds.] She 
goes on to say, “it is also our duty as 
citizens and as human beings to begin 
doing things for ourselves.” That is 
the key. And if pacifists don’t pick up 
and start moving in that direction, 
non-violence will be what the black 
“ militants ” say it is: dead. 


ANOTHER 


WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


Roger Moody writes: Some 200 pro- 
posals for a world government have 
been recorded over the last 700 years. 
While most have never got past the 
blueprint stage, one assembly is now 
at least going to meet. In September 
the world Constitutional Convention 
and the People’s World Parliament 
meet in Europe to draft a world 
constitution as first step in forming 
an ‘interim substructure” world 
government. 


Its president is Professor Josue de 
Castro, of the Centre for International 
Development in Paris, and supporters 
include academics, doctors and law- 
yers, Donald Groom of the National 
Peace Council, and the late Lord 
Attlee. 

The WCC (headquarters, Denver, 
Colorado) will meet at Interlaken, 
Switzerland, in August, while the 
World Parliament will meet simul- 
taneously at Wolfach, Germany (de- 
clared a “United Nations” city in 
1966 by its mayor). 

Membership of both assemblies is 
open to anyone provided they can 
raise a minimum number of signa- 
tures to their “ election petition ” (in 
the case of the WCC, 1,000; for the 
PWP, 250), or obtain endorsement 
from large organisations supporting 
the plan. 

Part of the WCC’s declaration speci- 
fies that there must be delegates from 
at least 10 national governments or 
legislatures. This has been achieved. 


“Having tired of waiting for elected 
officials to enact the ends desired (the 
WCC) will temporarily reclaim auth- 
ority over such matters . . . circum- 
venting the regular decision-making 
bodies until they are willing to re- 
assume leadership” is how John 
Sullivan, one of the campaign’s lead- 
ers explains its purposes. 


While impressed at the WCC’s pro- 
gress, many will regard its proceed- 
ings with some caution. This is not 
because 300 people cannot draft a 
Constitution (arguably it is easier to 
be international in these things than 
parochial) but because the transfer of 
plan to practice if at all possible 
would almost inevitably be by way of 
a very tiny body accruing more and 
more power as it became better 
known, whose executive is even less 
proportionately representative or 
elected than those of most ‘rational 
governments. 


Given a less ambitious programme the 
WCC would play a valuable part in 
mobilising opinion and_ stimulating 
international machinery to, for ex- 
ample (to take a topic on the WCC’s 
agenda) protect the richest of our 
resources, the sea-bed. 


The Pugwash conferences between 
international scientists, started in 
1957, show that action—on the test 
ban treaty for example—can be taken 
by bodies independent of govern- 
ments and can have measurable 
effects on their policies. Such gains 
have only been at the expense of 
considerable unspectacular toil. 


From July 15-27 the Italian Pugwash 
Movement will be running a second 
international summer school in Milan 
on disarmament and arms control. 
English will be the working language, 
topics to be discussed will probably 
include Bacterial and Chemical War- 
fare, Antiballistic Missiles, Sociologic- 
al Aspects of UN peacekeeping forces. 
Admission fee including board, Lit. 
30,000 (about £20): Carlo Schaerf, 
c/o Laboratori Nazionali di Frascati, 
Casella Postale 70, 00044 Frascati 
(Roma) Italy. 
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Israel: birth of a radical 


opposition 


Bill Hillier writes: Last week the 
Israeli Government let it be known 
that it would not be offended if Enoch 
Powell did not take up an official 
invitation to visit Israel, issued before 
his rise to notoriety. The reason given 
was not that the Government did not 
want to be associated with his racial- 
ist views but that they were ‘“‘ not anx- 
ious to fuel student demonstrations 
against the Establishment as have 
recently taken place in Berlin, Paris, 
and Warsaw”. 

This is symptomatic of an entirely 
new trend in Israel. Until recently, 
opinion in Israel had been as uniform 
as the means of expressing it were 
diverse. A wall-to-wall coalition in the 
Government, backed by an elaborate 
but largely meaningless party struc- 
ture, had effectively blacked out org- 
anised opposition (by converting it 
into petty squabbling). Even the two 
factions of the Communist Party could 
be relied on to toe the nationalist 
line on basic issues of national secur- 
ity and policy towards the Arabs. The 
Government was indulgent towards 
the tiny pacifist groups and the non- 
Zionist left-wing parties, and could 
afford to be. 


Now for the first time, and as a direct 
result of the conditions created by the 
June War, a serious opposition move- 
ment is making itself felt. As else- 
where, it has emerged not from the 
established parties but from the 
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US tanks deal 


The US arms embargo on arms to the 
Indian subcontinent (imposed a year 
ago) is being quietly bypassed, it 
seems. The State Department has 
given approval for West Germany to 
sell to Italy surplus tanks received 
from the US. These will then be 
serviced, and sold to Pakistan. 


The tanks—M-47 medium tanks, now 
“obsolete ”—will sell for about 
$20,000. At least 100 are to be sold ‘49 
Pakistan through this deal, an, per- 
haps twice as many. 


It has come to light thryugh a Senate 
Foreign Relations sut,committee head- 
ed by Sen Symin& on, which has criti- 
cised the deal, The State Department 
claims that otherwise the Pakistanis 
would be likely to turn to China, or to 
spend even more money on buying up- 
to-date tanks elsewhere. 


But the subcommittee is suspicious 
that (to quote John W. Finney in the 
New York Times, May 17) “with the 
Pakistan deal, the administration is 
setting up Italy as an intermediary to 
dispose of thousands of surplus M-47 
oa throughout the underdeveloped 
world.” 


New Kurd war 


Sporadic fighting has broken out in 
the Kurdish areas of Iraq, for the first 
time since the cease-fire two years 
ago. It now looks (according to Lord 
Kilbracken in Evening Standard, May 
20) as if a full-scale war is likely to 
break out again. 


Negotiations with the Government 
have broken down, the two Kurdish 
leaders appointed to the Cabinet last 
autumn resigned a fortnight ago, and 
the Kurdish newspaper Al Taakhi, 
the largest in Baghdad, has been shut 
down by the Government. 


“No agreement could be reached on 
the degree of autonomy that should 
be granted to Kurdistan ” was how a 
spokesman for the Kurds explained 
the breakdown in the Standard story. 
“We also believed there were insuffic- 
ient guarantees that the Government 
promises would be kept.” 


minority groups and students. Since with the liberal Left in Israel—Uri 
the war, the Israeli Socialist Organisa- Avneri and Amos Kenan—appeared 
tion—the only party which opposes on the list of signatories. The text of 
Zionism on principle and stands for the statement is given below in full. 


full restitution of the rights of the 
Palestinian Arabs as prerequisite to 
peace—has multiplied its member- 
ship tenfold. 


More recently a group of students in 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
angry at the take-over of a student 
paper by one of the evening news- 
papers (the “student magazine ” now 
comes out as a Friday supplement) 
staried an underground paper of its 
own, Davka. Its circulation increased 
from 200 to 1,500 over the first six 
issues. The editor is Avneri Hakarmeli 
(PO Box 2237, Jerusalem). The latest 
isske contains an article on Rudi 
Dutschke, an attack on Uri Avneri 
(the pseudo-peacenik editor of 
Haolam Hazeh), an anti-Vietnam war 
article, an anti-Dayan cartoon, and an 
anti-six-day war poem by Dan Omer. 
In the last few weeks a new row has 
started. A group of 90 intellectuals, 
including university lecturers, writers, 
artists, and journalists, signed a dec- 
laration protesting against the policy 
of the Government and the Army 
towards the inhabitants of the occu- 
pied territories. [One of the signator- 
les was Yuri Davis, who has written 
for Peace News several times.—Eds. ] 
When no newspaper would publish it 
as an advertisement, it was duplicated 
and distributed as a leaflet. After a 
while a copy reached Moscow and was 
published in Pravda. 


This caused an immediate storm in 
Israel and pressure was put upon 
many of the signatories to withdraw 
their signatures. So far all but five 
have refused, but several of the sig- 
natories have now Jost their jobs and 
many more may face similar sanc- 
tions. Among thse who have lost jobs 
is Jeshajah Sjk who has often 
corres Mnded with Peace News. 
ArSther is Ilan Schliff, a member of 
the Negba Kibbutz. Called before a 
general meeting and required by a 
vote of 150-0 to withdraw his signa- 
ture and abstain from future political 
activity without the express permis- 
sion of the kibbutz, he refused and 
was expelled. 

It is noteworthy that neither of the 
two names most commonly associated 


Stop the violation of Human Rights 
in Israel and in the Occupied Terri- 
tories! 

Details were published in the press 
about what is happening in Israel 
and in the occupied territories: 


Confinement orders, limitations of 
free movement and arrests without 
trial were recently imposed on 
Israeli citizens, Jews and Arabs. 


The imposition of collective punish- 
ments, like curfew and blowing up 
of houses, continues in the towns 
and villages of the occupied terri- 
tories at an alarming rate. Families 
of workers and fellaheen, children, 
women and old people remain with- 
out shelter and means of existence. 


The stream of refugees and escap- 
ers from the Ghaza Strip and from 
the Western Bank of the Jordan 
continues unabatedly. 


An increasing number of Arabs is 
driven out of the Western Bank by 
order of the Israeli military govern- 
or. Said a protest petition published 
in the Western Bank: ‘“ These 
methods are opposed to internation- 
al standards and to the basic rights 
of the citizens to live in his home 
and on his earth. The enforced exile 
on political background reminds us 
of the British colonial rule.” 


Where do these methods lead to if 
not into an abyss of hatred? 


Acts like these will only strengthen 
the resistance and underground 
movement, will only fell victims on 
both sides, will only lead to another 
war, with the number of victims not 
to be foreseen. 


The domination of another exposes 
the subduing people itself to moral 
degeneration and undermines its 
democracy. Any people oppressing 
another one is bound to lose its own 
freedom and the freedom of its 
citizens, 


Jewish citizens, remember those 
courageous gentiles who stood by 
us in times of distress! Now, that 
the distress has befallen the fratern- 
al Arab people, do you deem fit to 
remain aloof and to keep silent? 


Former concentration cam 
new emergency laws, whic 


inmates demonstrating in Bonn against the 
give the West German Government authority 


to take dictatorial powers in an emergency. For them to come into force 
the approval of the British, French and US Governments is necessary. No 


difficulty is expected in getting it. 
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What not to do about the race problem 


Bill Hillier writes: 


Much of Roger Barnard’s front-page 
editorial on an “Immigrant General 
Strike” (May 3) was perceptive and 
realisic, but it also alarmed me be- 
cause he seems to commit the cardinal 
error of accepting the Powell-Callag- 
han definition of the scale and nature 
of the problem. To talk about the 
“deep and slumbering prejudices ” 
of “the man in the street” without 
asking whether or not they really 
exist seems to me to hand the racial- 
ists three-quarters of their argument. 
The only remaining question is what 
is to be done about it. 


I suggest that it is reactionary even 
to accept the racialist definition of 
the problem, just as it would have 
been of itself reactionary to accept 
that the Jews were a significant pro- 
blem in Germany in 1933. The pro- 
blem lay not in the difficulties caused 
by the existence of the Jews, nor in 
the attitudes of the majority towards 
them, but rather in what the Nazis 
were saying about the Jews and the 
purposes to which racial propaganda 
was being put. The problem became 
critical much more because people 
accepted the Nazis’ definition of the 
problem than because people agreed 
with them from the start. 


Roger is on dangerous ground too in 
arguing that sexual insecurity is a 
significant causal factor. Only Negroes 
have the reputation of being great 
sexual warriors (many are said to feel 
insecure themselves because they do 
not live up to it) and yet the preju- 
dice is indiscriminate against all im- 
migrants and “ foreigners ”—viz. the 
screech of one docker against Ian 


Mikardo: ‘ You'll get bugger all out 
of him, he’s a Jew”. If Roger wants 
to argue that prejudice has its roots 
in human psychology rather than in 
the structure of society, then it can 
be argued by a short but irreversible 
series of steps that an authoritarian 
society is necessary to control it. 


The Powell-Callaghan case against 
the immigrant is based wholly on 
lies and distortions, the most insidi- 
ous of which is the one that argues 
that large numbers of immigrants 
cannot integrate because of the racial 
prejudice that exists. But the opinion 
polls still show a majority in favour 
of the new Race Relations Bill, and 
most people, whatever their views on 
immigration, still deny absolutely 
that they have any racial prejudice 
themselves. Little research has been 
done in this country, but the best 
American research shows that there 
is more tolerance of “coloured 
people” among ‘white people” in 
areas where they actually live than 
there is among those who live in 
wholly white areas. This is im- 
mensely significant. 


I believe it needs to be said that, 
apart from the Fascist fringe which 
exists at all levels of society and 
whose racism probably does have a 
psychiatric explanation, the vast maj- 
ority of people in this country would 
be upset by obvious racial discrimina- 
tion in, say, a pub (this includes the 
dockers) and could be persuaded to 
act against the less obvious examples 
—e.g. in employment and housing 
barriers. 

The driving force for racial prejudice 
in this country comes in fact from 
the middle class, where it is in danger 
of becoming ingrained as part of the 
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defence mechanism for middle-class 
values. The crusade against coloured 
people has been led by local council- 
lors, Tory party activists, tenth-rate 
journalists, and the clowns in the 
House of Commons. It is normal prac- 
tice for these people to discriminate 
totally against all non-Anglo-Saxons 
in their social lives, in their clubs, in 
their filthy jokes, in their various 
forms of freemasonry, and in their 
employment policies. These manifes- 
tations also exist, but much more 
rarely, among the working class in 
whom the old idealism of the Labour 
Party is not yet dead. 


The reason why the assiduous and 
long established campaign by middle- 
class activists against immigrants has 
now woken an echo in the working 
class is not that the working class 
is violently racialist. It is that we 
are in the midst of an economic crisis 
in which the standards of living of 
the working class (not of the middle 
class) are threatened and unemploy- 
ment is becoming significant: also 
that intellectuals have until now ig- 
nored the plight of the lower-paid 
workers and have covered up the 
genuine poverty that still exists be- 
hind glib slogans of the “ universal 
middle class”: finally, that those who 
have the privilege of education have 
abandoned their social responsibilities 
in a sickening scramble for money, 
security, and status. 


In this situation the new move to 
link middle-class liberals and Left 
intellectuals with a united working- 
class struggle for a better deal is the 
only way to fight racialism and the 
social structure which causes it.. It 
deserves the unequivocal support of 
Peace News. I do not believe it is in 
the least idealistic to hope to build 
again on the racial egalitarianism that 
has always been a principle of the 
working-class Left. Dockers are not 
so stupid as to really believe in the 
alliance of their leaders with Powell 
and Nabarro, who would jail them for 
striking and sack half of them if they 
had a chance. 


In 1904, when a similar group move- 
ment of affluent thugs was trying to 
whip up feeling to close the door 
against Jewish refugees from the Rus- 
sian persecution, the argument was 
conducted in exactly the same terms 
and had the same results—there were 
even marches from the East End to 
the Houses of Parliament. Like most 
waves of immigrants, the Jews that 
did get in before the door was finally 
closed the year after, added immense- 
ly to the cultural, scientific, and sheer 
human richness of this country. The 
lies that were told about them were 
identical to those peddled today about 
Indians and West Indians. The tra- 
gedy is that the Bill eventually got 
through because, after an incessant 
press campaign, it became normal to 
assume that there was some truth 
in the lies—which there was not. 


The fact must now be trumpeted 
from the roof tops: there is no immi- 
grant problem! (apart from a few 
matters like language learning which 
are well within our capacity to solve). 
There is only a problem of what 
racialists say about immigrants and 
the extent to which it is generally 
believed. By far the most important 
question is, What credence are we 
going to give to them? If we agree 
with their definition of the problem, 
then they will dictate the solution. 


, | fenounce war and | will never 

@ support or sanction another # 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


John Bibby writes: 


In the course of his “ Blacking Bri- 
tain” editorial (May 3) Roger Barn- 
ard pauses to heap scorn upon the 
“man in the street” who is “not 
racialist, certainly not, but—however 
—blah blah blah.” Now I know that 
Britain’s radical press has been woe- 
fully out of touch with the man in 
the street for many years, but this is 
the first time I have seen him dis- 
missed as completely trivial and in- 
consequential. It is this aloofness 
which builds up the ivory towers of 
our Fairy Godmother intellectuals. 


I wish I could believe that this aber- 
ration were a mere slip of Barnard’s 
pen, but I read elsewhere that the 
recent racialist demonstrations are 
“properly an issue for social psychi- 
atry. These people are acting like 
crazy-men”’. I would be very reluct- 
ant to entrust such an urgent social 
dilemma to the whim of the woolly 
discipline that he mentions, but at 
least a sociologist would start off with 
the working hypothesis that any social 
response is “rational”, in the sense 
that it is a predictably likely outcome 
from the interaction of other social 
forces. This albeit vague and mini- 
malist jumping-off point is, I suggest, 
far more fruitful than Barnard’s 
abrupt conclusion that “the basic 
issue is sexual through and through, 
somewhat akin to paranoid jealousy ”’. 


I have absolutely no pretensions to in- 
timacy with those whom Barnard 
calls ‘‘ these people ’—though I would 
claim more than his pitiful two min- 
utes. However, undercurrents of raci- 
alism have been surging round the 
public bars of England for five years 
and longer. Why should we be sur- 
prised that Enoch has triggered off 
such an alarming response? If he has 
only made the powers-that-be sit up 
and recognise the urgency of the 
problem, that will be one thing nearer 
to finding a solution. I have no blue- 
prints either: all I might suggest is 
that Peace News should avoid self- 
righteous utopianism and get down 
to treating this issue as a real prob- 
lem whose only solution can come 
about by empirical research. 


You will be doing a much more use- 
ful job if you tell us what work has 
been done into the formation of racial 
stereotypes, particularly the scape- 
goat syndrome—we will never get 
anywhere until we can say why peo- 
ple do this. What Barnard calls 
“compulsive and hysterical acts” 
can more profitably be analysed, I sug- 
gest, as rational responses to a spect- 
rum of economic, social, and psycho- 
logical pressures. 


I feel that the underlying cause of 
working-class racialism is a satisfy- 
ing conservatism which is a passable 
strategy for reconciling the prevail- 
ing ethic of economic individualism 
with the awareness of personal insec- 
urity. Using this model, the impact 
of grass-roots conservatism in other 
directions can also begin to be un- 
derstood—and we will also be able 
to bring militant radicalism out of 
the clouds and back into touch with 
the man in the street. Pardon my 
“blah ”’. 
AccRA, GHANA 

Roger Barnard will reply next week. 
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tails: Fellowship of Reconciliation, 9 Coombe 
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LONDON N11. 11 am. 5 Caledonian Road (Kings 
Cross tube). Help clear a playspace off Pem- 
broke Street, Islington, in remembrance of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Bring shovels, spades, old 
clothes and sandwiches. Eds and staff Peuce 
News. Details: 837 473. 
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24 May, Friday 


OXFORD. 8.30 pm. Pub collecting, meet Pusey 


book a classified of OXFORD. 2.30 pm. Upper Heyford USAF base. 


Walk-on with ‘‘ Green Beret”’, *‘ ACT" and 
other leaflets. Transport from Oxford. Details: 
Chris Reeve, 12 Richmond Road, Oxford. 


OXFORD. 7.30 pm. Blackfriars. Final meeting 
“What Can Youth Do? '', Oxford Simon Group 
for Oxford Simon Week. For further details 
and offers of help contact: Simon House, Osney 


House, St Giles. Proceeds to Simon. All wel- Lane, Oxford. Tel: 43441. 
come. Oxford Simon Group for Oxford Simon 
Week. UXBRIDGE. Walk to Alexandra Palace for 
Medical Aid to Vietnam. Details: Vietnam 

SOUTHALL. 8 pm. " White Hart’’, Uxbridge Youth Walk, 84 Rochester Row, London, SW}. 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club. Freeman Syndicate. 
25 May, Saturda ey Onaay 

y, y LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Rd. 
BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale Notting Hill Anarchists. 


Peace News and peace literature. Helpers wel- 
comed, Chris Shellard. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 pm. St Georges Plateau (opp 
Lime St Station). Meeting and speakers, march 
to American Consulate, Pier Head to demon- 
strate in solidarity with NLF. Details and 
coaches: J. Sutton, lla Rowan Ave, Manchester 
16. Northern Ad Hoc Cttee for Vietnam Solid- 
arity. 


LONDON WC1, 12 noon, Assemble 6 Endsleigh 
Street to walk through Camden to Fair at 
Coram Fields, Guilford Street, WC1. ‘‘ Right to 
Life’' pageant and peace fair. Walk to say 
‘‘no”’' to war. All props and costumes pro- 
vided, balloons, etc, for children. ‘‘ Happen- 
ings "’ at Coram Fields. Joint Pacifist Cmitee. 


MANCHESTER. § pm. Jane & David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local activ- 
ity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


28 May, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, Kent. 7.30 pm. ‘‘Lord Bexley’' 
(opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath 
Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


Mai- 


LONDON WC1. 7.15 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Discussion on Demonstra- 
tions. London Area members’ meeting, PPU. 


29 May, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action and 
discussion. 


OXFORD. Sponsored walk round Oxford. Pro- 
ceeds to Simon. Details: R. Olivier, Plater 
College, Boars Hill, Oxford. Oxford Simon 
Group for Oxford Simon Week. 


25-26 May, Sat-Sun 


CORNWALL. Falmouth School of Art, Wood- 
lane, Falmouth, Conference: ‘‘ Artists and 
the Accursed Questions ’’. Another ‘' Resur- 
gence '’ sponsored Fourth World Conference. 
Speakers: Lionel Miskin, Tom Phillips, Roy 
Oliver, Jim Haynes, Dereck Savage. Conference 
fee 5s. Limited sleeping bag accommodation. 
Reena Resurgence, 94 Priory Road, London 


LONDON NW3. Sat. 2 to 7 p.m. Sun. 10.30 am. 
to 5 pm. ‘‘ Three Horse Shoes *‘, 28 Heath St. 
Hampstead. Quarterly meeting, National Com- 
mittee, C100. Agenda includes: Non-violence 
and the New Militancy, Action on the Race 
Issue, the US Bases Campaign. Co-Chairmen: 
Jim Radford, Denis Murray. Open to all sup- 
porters. Details: 13 Goodwin Street, N4. 


26 May, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Salutation ’’, 
Hill. Jazz club, all profits to CND. 
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Coming events 

POETRY READING, Saturday, 1 June, ‘’ Lamb 
& Flag'"’, Rose Street, 8 pm. Readers: John 
Heath-Stubbs, George Barker, Bernard Saint, 
Dinah Livingstone, Frederick Grubb. Adm 
7s 6d by programme. Write: Eddie Linden, 
Flat 3, 116 Sutherland Ave, W9. 


Snow 
BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers’ Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


CLAPITAM COMMON UNDERGROUND 
1.30 pm. Walk to St. 
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Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 
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Clapham High St, Clapham Rd, Sth Lambeth 
Rd, Albert Embankment, Lambeth Palace, 
Westminster Bridge, Whitehall, Trafalgar Sq. 
At St. Martin's SIGN in favour of action for 
racial equality; PRAY for racial justice and 
harmony in Britain; GIVE in memory of 
Martin Luther King to aid community relations 
work in Britain. ‘' St. Martin's Sign-in’’ for 
racial harmony. Non-Christians invited. De- 
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LONDON Nl. 8 pm. 295 Upper Street (SW Isling- 
ton LP Rooms). Open meeting on Prisons and 
Penal Reform, talk by David Keene followed 
by discussion. Any feader welcome who has 
suffered a prison sentence (Holloway or Penton- 
ville in particular). Islington Fabian Society. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 


Goldington Crescent. Folk Club. Bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


30 May, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 


Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 

HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk’' folksong, ballads, bues and 
poetry. 

LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. ‘‘A Record Evening’’. E10 &E11 
PPU. 


31 May, Friday 


ALTON, HANTS. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting Hse, 
Church Street. Hear Masashi Nii (Hiroshima 
bomb survivor). SoF/CND. 


1-3 May, Sat-Mon 


SALISBURY. 1.30 pm. Friends Mecting House, 
4 Harcourt Tce. 2 pm. Service of prayer fol- 
lowed by walk through Salisbury to Porton (6 
miles). 6 pm. 40 hour vigil and fast begins. 
7.30 pm. Public meeting at Guildhall (SAPAC). 
Sunday. Vigil and fasting continues. Leafleting 
of church congregations after services. Mon- 
day. 10 am. Vigil ends with service. Walk back 
to Salisbury. Disperse about 2.36 pm. There 
will be sleeping accommodation for those who 
prefer not to spend the nights on the site and 
refreshments on sale for those not fasting. 
Further details: Christian CND, c/o NPC, 29 Gt 
James Street, London WCl1. 


29 June, Saturday 


HUNTINGDON. 2 pm. Alconbury Village for 
Alconbury USAF Base. 3 pm. Walk-on, do-it- 
yourself dissociation over the war in Vietnam, 
close down all US bases in Britain. Leaflets, 
stickers, briefings from: Alconbury 29 June 


(ad hoc) Cttee, 13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 
Tel: 272 5524. Donations please. 


FEED YOUR HEAD at Yin-Yang the macrobiotic 
restaurant. Balanced vegetarian meals. Lunch, 
Wednesday to Sunday 12 to 2, Evenings Tues- 
day to Sunday inclusive 6.30 pm to midnight. 
136a Westbourne Terrace, London W2 (en- 
trance around corner on Bishop's Bridge Rd). 
Inexpensive. 723 7367. 


FIGHT RACIALISM with car stickers. Free 
(sae). Tatham, Clod Hall, Odell, Bedford. 
INTEGRATE. ANTI-RACIST. GO COLOUR BLIND. 
IS GOD WHITE? 


HARROW, BRENT ANTI-APARTHEID. New group 
welcomes support. D. Cronin, 21 Ecclestone 
Place, Wembley Hill. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work, reasonable rates, free estimates, ten per- 
cent of all profits donated to Peace News. 
nee Shields, 152 Fortess Rd, Tufnell Park, 
NW5. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. sae Breakthru, Ken Geer- 
ing, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


PORTON DEMONSTRATION Whitsun. Driving 
or wanting lifts from Liverpool? Contact David 
Parry, 9 Greenheys Road, Liverpool 8. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Whitsun at Porton 
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PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST 
SERVICE 

3.30 Sunday, May 26 

Essex Church Hall, 

Palace Gdns Terrace, 

Notting Hill Gate. 

Discourse, questions, discussion. 


3 months 


TYPING, Manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Rd, NW3. SWI 4192. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Rd, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Publications 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets, etc, from many organisa- 
tions, and Housmans literature lists. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. Start now! 


Accommodation 


TWO VACANCIES in reorganised Highbury 

Boarding House. Suitable men with social con- 

science. Quiet setting. Close City and West End. 

Syke M. Turner, 24 Harberton Road, London 
19. 


For sale 


ETHICS OF PENAL ACTION: William Temple: 
3s pp from 24 Harberton Road, London N19. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. ‘50 size 20in. x 15in. for 69s post free. 
Quotations on request. Five-day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
Ni. 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song ‘' Let's Go With Labour ’’. Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS to help us pack Peace News. 
Wednesdays from 5.30 pm. and Thursdays from 
12 noon (in fact there are always odd jobs 
for anybody with a morning or afternoon ta 
spare). 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni (Kings 
Cross tube). 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 ‘‘ Say Uncle! ’’ New play by 
Lester Cole about the American call-up for 
Vietnam. Last three perfs Fri/Sat/Sun at 
7.45 pm. 


BARGAINS 


High-white parchment envelopes 

52” x 42” for business and personal 
use 

21s per 1,000 ® 5,000: 19s 6d per 1,000 
@ 10,000: 18s 6d per 1,000 

Postage extra—free delivery Central 
London 

HOUSMANS 

for all stationery supplies 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


VIGIL FOR LIFE 


Christian Group non-violent protest vigil at germ warfare research station 


Saturday 1 June 13.30 Meet at Friends Meeting House, Harcourt Terrace, Salisbury 

14.00 Service of prayer followed by walk through Salisbury and out to Porton (6 miles) 
18.00 The 40-hour vigil and fast (optional) begins 

19.30 Public meeting at Guildhall sponsored by Southampton Area Peace Action Committee 
Sunday 2 June Vigil and fast continue 

Monday 3 June 10.00 Vigil ends with service and walk back to Salisbury. 


More details from Christian CND c/o NPC 29 Great James Street, London WCi 
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Student grants: 
when can they 
be cut off? 


According to the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science, local authorities 
which threaten to cut off the grants 
of students who get too involved in 
unruly protests, could be at least 
theoretically within their rights. 


So far as students getting mandatory 
grants—which means those doing 
degree courses, or the equivalent ( in- 
cluding for this purpose teacher-train- 
ing and a number of diploma courses) 
—there is no need to worry. Unless 
they are sent down, the local authori- 
ties have no power to touch their 
grants. 


But for students getting discretionary 
grants—which includes thousands at 
technical colleges etc—things are 
more worrying. It could be that LEAs 
might be able to cut off their grants 
even without the agreement of the 
colleges concerned. 


According to the National Union of 
Students there is no genuine chance 
of this happening, but the Department 
of Education and Science legal ex- 
perts have told the union that so far 
as they could see it would be within 
the powers of determined LEAs. 


A number of LEAs have issued threats 
recently (partly as an electoral gim- 
mick one suspects), including Black- 
burn, Manchester-Salford, Peter- 
borough and Burton-on-Trent. How far 
it is bluff remains to be seen. 


A letter to all students getting grants 
from Burton-on-Trent Education Dept 
(including those with mandatory 
grants) warned that committee mem- 
bers “ would not hesitate to withdraw 
a grant, in consultation with the aca- 
demic authorities, of anyone whose 
actions while on a course of study 
were such as to bring disrepute to 
themselves, their institute of learning 
and to this town.” The consultation 
bit is meaningless: if a college sacks 
a student his grant is automatically 
cut; the threat to cut off grants could 
only be aimed at those who did not 
anticipate being sacked by college or 
university authorities. 


Unfurnished! 


Jubilation in Notting Hill! A test case 
of some importance went the way of 
the People’s Association last Tuesday 
when an investment firm which has 
maintained before the Rent Tribunal 
that its houses are furnished property 
admitted in the Marylebone County 
Court that they are not, and withdrew 
from the action. 


When the People’s Association took 
Firnbank Investments to the Rent 
Tribunal last April, the tribunal re- 
duced the rent on No 2 Colville Gar- 
dens but refused to accept that the 
value of the furnishings did not consti- 
tute a ‘substantial proportion” of 
the annual rent. With the admission 
by the firm in court, however, that the 
property is unfurnished, the occupier 
of No 2 now has security of tenure. 
The People’s Association was afraid 
that Firnbank would evict furnished 
tenants in Nos 1-9 (formerly owned 
by the Davis Investment Co) and sell 
to another property speculator. 


George Clark of the People’s Associa- 
tion states that this is the first time a 
major landlord in Notting Hill has 
conceded that his property is un- 
furnished. Forty per cent of housing 
in the area is officially furnished, he 
says. The People’s Association will 
now pursue with added enthusiasm 
their campaign to have the equal 
rights of furnished tenants recognised 
by the local council. At the moment, 
only unfurnished tenants are re- 
hee a during demolition of proper- 
ies, 


Sitdowners enhance” 
Gandhi unveiling 


Bob Overy writes: It’s been suggested 
that the dozen or so people who made 
plain their dissent when Harold Wil- 
son unveiled a statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi in Tavistock Square last Fri- 
day night were trying to spoil the 
ceremony. In my view, we added to 
it 

Ten of us sat down as the statue was 
unveiled, remaining on our damp 
back-sides throughout the rest of the 
long-winded proceedings. We received 
considerable, sympathetic press pub- 
licity next day which will make the 
statue much more widely known. (The 
Times man talked of “a gesture of 
non-violent protest which Mahatma 
Gandhi might have been proud of.”) 


One man spoke out in almost evan- 
gelical tones as the statue was un- 
veiled calling the whole proceedings a 
pure hypocrisy. The Secretary of the 
Peace Pledge Union, Myrtle Solomon, 
placed two slogans on the plinth as 
cameras whirred exhorting India to 
follow Gandhi and Britain to supply 
aid and not arms. (Throughout Mr 
Wilson’s speech a large collection of 
Young Tories with posters of Edward 


Heath chanted slogans and abuse 
from behind the high wire fence 
which encloses the square.) 

Harold Wilson himself—notified by 
Peace News of what we intended to do 
—read out the invitation to clear a 
Gandhi playspace in Islington this 
weekend (see page 1) and, even more 
important, did not mouth the nauseat- 
ing platitudes in favour of non-vio- 
lence that one might—uncharitably— 
have expected of him. 

But maybe then—because anyone un- 
veiling a statue of Gandhi ought to 
feel able sincerely to address himself 
to Gandhi’s philosophy and methods— 
it was the Memorial Committee which 
spoilt the ceremony when it invited 
the prime minister along—particular- 
ly when Mr Wilson’s presence made it 
necessary ‘for security reasons” to 
restrict entry to ticket-holders only. 

It was the uninvited guests—several 
of them gaining entry with the Peace 
News fascimile invitation (others 
were turned away)—who gave the 
ceremony what meaning it had. 


Everybody is invited to the Gandhi 
Playspace action this Sunday. 


Harmony at VSC conference 


Peter Cadogan reports: It was a 
strange conference of the Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign that gathered in 
the Conway, Hall last weekend. A 
hundred and fifty delegates and a 
number of other people almost filled 
the ground floor. 


Tariq Ali presided over the first 
session—on the constitution—with 
such artistry that problems which 
might have split the conference were 
happily resolved in no time and it was 
possible to adjourn for lunch an hour 
earlier than planned. 


It was agreed to set up a National 
Council with 20 elected members plus 
one representative from each active 
group. The meaning of the word 
“active” was left to the common 
sense of the people involved. 


Then on Saturday afternoon, the 
clouds gathered. IS (International 
Socialism) and other leftist factions 
that have latched on to VSC as the 
best current bandwagon provided us 
with the first of their 57 varieties of 
the well-known sermon on “ the work- 
ing class ”. The tedium and repetitive- 
ness of it was enough to send all 
interested in action up the wall. It was 
painfully obvious that these people 
were concerned not with action but 
with recruiting to their own sects. 


The conference was saved, only just, 
by the platform and by a few people 
from the floor who doggedly returned 
to things that mattered—the ad hoc 
principle, demonstration tactics, what 
to do in October, British complicity, 
local organisation, the “no arrests ” 
principle, dispensing with ‘“ token- 
ism’ (action as salve to the individ- 
ual conscience only), putting “ medi- 
cal aid” in its place etc... . But it 
was very ragged. 


Sunday morning was much the same 
and in the afternoon the conference 
nearly dried up. Then Pat Jordan, in 
the Chair, had the presence of mind 
to ditch the agenda and re-open dis- 
cussion on the next action, on his pro- 
posal (in one of many well-prepared 
conference papers) “to participate in 
the setting up of an ad hoc Commit- 
tee, to prepare and organise a mass 
mobilisation in London in October, 
the final programme and theme of the 
mobilisation to be determined by that 
committee.” 


This was agreed and the target was 
cheerfully put at a 100,000 turn-out. 
As to where the demo should start 
and finish and what form it should 
take, all that was referred to the new 
National Council and the new ad hoc 
committee. It was clear, interestingly 
enough, that there was no enthusiasm 
for going back to Grosvenor Square 
to be chopped up in an over-confined 
space. 

Finally the conference was alerted to 
what Mr Callaghan said in answer to 
Bob Mellish when the question of 


Tariq Ali’s future in this country was 
raised in the House. The burden of 
Callaghan’s remarks was that he could 
only start deportation proceedings if 
a local magistrate made the first 
move. This could be taken as a hint. 
It was agreed by acclamation that if 
anything of this order happened the 
Universities should be asked to lay 
on such a protest as would shake the 
Government to its foundations. 

After this the Internationale was sung 
with some feeling and actually more 
or less in tune. 


Belfast: enemies 
of God not shot 


Roger Green reports from Belfast: 
Things on the peace front are once 
again beginning to flourish here. The 
Belfast Peace Pledge Union has open- 
ed a Dick Sheppard Centre and the 
Northern Ireland Committee for 
Peace in Vietnam is flourishing. When 
USS Keppler, paying a “courtesy 
visit’ to Belfast, took part in the Lord 


a, | 
‘Sign-in’ for 
racial justice 


Every church in the London area this 
week received an invitation to take 
part in a “Sign-In” for racial justice 
and harmony at St Martin-in-the- 
Fields on May 26, between 3 and 4.15 
pm. The declaration to be signed will: 
“welcome the enrichment of our ex- 
perience which comes through living 
in a multi-racial society”; call for 
more aid for areas with housing and 
school problems; and urge Parliament 
to pass the Race Relations Bill. (Par- 
ticipation will not, of course, be limit- 
ed to churchgoers.) 


The St Martin’s Sign-In is being org- 
anised by an ad hoc group of people 
from all denominations and it in- 
cludes members (acting in their 
private capacities) of the Notting Hill 
Group Ministry, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Student Christian 
Movement and the University of Lon- 
don Catholic Chaplaincy. 


Mayor’s Show, the local activists de- 
cided it couldn’t go by unmarked. 

I was standing selling Peace News 
when I was invited to take part in a 
sit-down during the Show to draw 
attention to the Vietnam war. We 
waited for the US sailors to walk by 
and then we jumped out into the mid- 
die of the procession. We took them 
completely by surprise and it wasn’t 
until the whole contingent from the 
ship had passed that we were carried 
away by the police. As a jeep sped us 
away from the scene we forced the 
back window open and shouted anti- 
Vietnam war slogans at the Governor, 
Lord Erskine and his party. After 
questioning we were released. 


The ship was open to the public on 
the following day, so we went along. 
We were courteously and unsuspect- 
ingly escorted around the ship. How- 
ever, whilst the escort was being 
diverted we were covering the ship 
with anti-Vietnam stickers. There 
were even some sailors walking 
aroun the ship with stickers on their 
acks! 


However, we were discovered, and 
escorted from the ship. There was 
some threat of violence from a local 
right-wing church group who chanted, 
“Enemies of God should be shot”: 
however it amounted to nothing. 
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